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If you need a WHITE this season, 


place your order now. 


Halsey Automobile Co., 


Both Phones. 4259-65 OLIVE STREET. 


SOUTHWESTERN AGENTS: 


THE WHITE STEAM, 
THE WINTON GASOLINE, 
U. S. LONG-DISTANCE GASOLINE, 
THE WAVERLEY ELECTRIC. 
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NEW and second-hand LOCOMOBILES for sale CHEAP. 
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of bottled beers, because of its uniform excellence. 


The product of 


Pale-Lager, Faust, Export Pale, Exquisite, 
Michelob and Malt-Nutrine. 





Brewed 


from the best Barley-Malt and imported Hops and “lagered” 


(stored for maturing) until just ripe and most wholesome. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Brewers also of Black and Tan, Anheuser-Standard, 
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WEDDING TouRS | 


TAKEN ON THE 


WABASH LINE 


Are made enjoyable by 
the high standard of 
service maintained. 
Luxurious Parlor, 
Sleeping, Dining, 
Observation-Cafe and 


Chair Cars compose its 
trains, 


Apply to nearest 
ticket agent for rates 
and information, or 
write to 


Cc, S, CRANE, 


Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt, Aat., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


A Public Inquisition 
HE organized effort to reach a judicious and judicial 
ci exposition of the alleged iniquities of the beef trust 
is afine opportunity to test the efficacies of the 
Inter-State Commerce law and to punish the offending com- 
binations by law instead of by virulent lucubrations which 
avail not. That there is a grievous burden upon the 
shoulders of the consumer, who must traffic with the trusts, 
there can be no doubt. But whether the selfish and 
arrozant lawlessness of the “Big Six” is wholly responsible 
for the uplift of the prices of all food products, is a ques- 
tion that cannot be determined too quickly or too thorough- 
ly. In Missouri and inall the Southwest we have had a 
surfeit of complaint against the rapacity of the trusts and 
against"the suspected connivance of “a plutocratic Adminis- 
tration.” President Roosevelt is largely responsible for 
the inquisition now afoot.There is no doubt of his intention 
and ability to push matters to the limit in this 
issue. There is nothing local, restrictive or qualified about 
the broad instructions of the Federal law department. 
There are no reasons of State, of prejudice or of public 
policy to prevent full publicity as to the evidence, the 
meaning and the adjudication of the case. Attorney 
General Crow, of Missouri, has the opportunity of his life 
to prove the zeal as well as the justice of his known disap- 
proval of the “pooled industries.” If the laws applicable 
to the control of organizations that fix fictitious prices upon 
staples, are weak or ineffectual, here is the chance and 
now is the time to expose and amend them. If they are 
sound and adequate, the matter becomes merely that of 
proving the testimony and punishing the defendants. 
President Roosevelt’s publicity prescription for trust rapa- 
city can now be tested for the first time and without the 
hindering suspicion of being a political manceuvre. 
sz 
Kindergarten bs. High School 

WITH depleted treasury and a wasteful system of finance 

the School Board of Chicago now finds itself confronted 
with the choice of abandoning its Kindergartens altogether, 
or saving them at the expense of its High Schools. The 
controversy now raging in Chicago has developed an extraor- 
dinary amount of proof to the effect that the Froebel sys- 
tem of schooling the very young is of more value to those 
who need the free schools, more essential to the educational 
betterment of this country and less of a burden to the peo- 
ple than the high schools. Without disparaging the High 
Schools of St. Louis, or of any large city, it is but fair to 
apply what lessons one can from the predicament of the 
Chicago Kindergartens by comparing their effect and scope 
with the upper branches of our school system. Many well- 
informed publicists, actuated by uuquestionable motives, go 
so far as to say that the High Schools, affectionately de- 
scribed as “The People’s College,” are, in effect, a super- 
fluous and expensive luxury provided for the few at the 
expense of the majority. They point to the fact that in 
most large cities there is a dwindling of more than 60 per 
cent from the attendance in the middle grades of the ele- 
mentary schools to even the lower classes of the High 
School. It is shown that the cost per capita of schooling 
in the latter is 30 per cent greater than in the elementary, 
and almost 50 per cent more than in the Kindergartens. 
In Chicago, where the facilities for public education are 
far short of the enrolled memberships, many of the lower 
grades are compelled to hold only half sessions so that all 
the members may have an equal opportunity in the over- 
crowded class-rcoms. For lack of sufficient funds, the 
Board of Education proposes to leave the Kindergartens 
closed after this summer’s vacation, thus denying many 
thousands of young children those primary educational ad- 


vantages which they may not have later in life. Whenit iS 
remembered that the vast majority of public school-children 
are obliged to go to work before they have attained eligi- 
bility to the upper grades, and that none but the compara- 
tively well-to-do can afford the higher training the 
High Schools offer, there seems to be good reason for the 
demand that the Kindergarten and primary grades should 
be saved and nourished even at the expense of the 
“People’s College.” The MiRROR has no desire to ques- 
tion the value or prerogatives of the High School as an 
essential part of our educational system, but rather to 
make use of its best points as a contrasting argument in 
favor of expanding and fortifying the Kindergarten and 
the elementary grades, which are not only the certain 
means of spreading knowledge amongst the masses, but are 
essentially the base and buttress of the whole organiza- 
tion. For poor parents whose children are necessarily 
denied the refining influences of more fortunate environ- 
ment, the “baby class” is an imcomparable boon. To 
many little ones the first years in Kindergarten and 
elementary school will be all that shall remain of tender 
training. In the world of work and the years of toil the 
Kindergarten influence must endure an unforgotten 
glimpse into the world which is ever most beautiful in its 
utilities. For it is the purpose of the Froebel system to 
give initial symmetry to all efforts of the mind and senses; 
to illustrate the willing servitude of hand and foot, eye and 
ear, and all the corporal faculties, to the dominant soul of 
the tiny student. He is taught the simple logic of nature in 
object lessons of form, color, melody and work, and the 
beauty of things is proved to him as a part of their useful- 
ness. The little boy gets his first unforgettable, delightful 
drill in mental discipline. Into his little, dimpled hand is 
put the formula which, expanded and applied to broadening 
studies, is the opening sesame, the adjustable key, the 
universal combination for the studious mind. There is 
room and need for the expansion of the Froebel system, 
not at the expense of the High Schools, of whose 
flower it is the seed, but for its own sake and for the 
sake of the millions of children who never enter the 
“People’s Colleges.” a 


Strategy and Law 

The arrest of Charles Kratz, at Quadalajara, Mexico, 
may be justified from a local point of view, but it is unwar- 
ranted and cannot be sustained byjany law of Mexico, or 
by any international agreement. The police of Mexico 
arrested him as “an accommodation” on a trumped-up 
charge. Chief Desmond has gone to Mexico with the ad- 
mitted determination of “fetching” the prisoner by strategy 
or force. Kratz retains the inalienable right of defending 
his personal liberty against any and all illegal restraint. If 
in exercising this right he should resort to farce, his resist- 
ance would not be legally punishable either in Mexico or 
the United States. If he depends upon strategy, he will 
have to measure his wits with the St. Louis detectives, 
who, to say the least, are taking big chances with both 
their lives and their reputations in this enterprise. 


se 


The Most American City 

THE National supremacy of St. Louis as a baseball town 
was definitely shown when the season opened at Athletic 
Park the other day. In no other town in America has the 
National game power to draw all the elements of the popu- 
lation. The scene on that opening day was one rivaled in 
other parts of the country only by such events as the 
Suburban Handicap at Sheepshead Bay, the Yale-Harvard 
boat race at New London, or the West Point-Annapolis 
football game. The people were there in thousands, and 
fashionable folk came in all the glory of four-in-hands, 
breaking-carts, and the shimmering frocks and frills of 
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springtime. What the races, the horse-shows, the polo- 
matches are able to do in other towns, in the way of 
bringing fashion out in full force, baseball does in St. 
Louis. The scene on that perfect April day, with its 
glowing sunshine, its crystal air, was one to fill effete 
Eastern folk with astonishment. The dyed-in-the-wool 
baseball fiends were there, full-lunged, swarming on the 
brand-new benches like countless black bees, but the fore- 
front of fashion also had its representatives, and the boxes 
sparkled with beautiful women, and were murmurous with 
polite applause. Mayor Wells threw the first ball of the 
season, aripple of cheering reverberated across the dia- 
mond; “Bobby” Carruthers gave the word, and the base- 
ball season of 1902, not merely in St. Louis, but in Amer- 
ica, was open. For there can be no disputing that St. 
Louis is the baseball center of the land. Is it not an easy 
argument, allowing baseball to be the National game of 
Americans, to consider St. Louis the most American city 
in the Union? So thoroughly representative a com- 
pound of all that is best in American citizenship it would 
be hard to find equaled elsewhere. Mr. Kipling may cry 
out against flanneled fools and muddied oafs, but, despite 
boodling and corruption, there is splendid hope for St. 
Louis as the most American city in America as long as she 
retains so undisputablythe baseball position she now holds. 
Beginning with the day after to-morrow the racegoers of 
St. Louis will also be in evidence, but they will have to be 
tremendously energetic if they wish to equal the fervor of 
baseball enthusiasm here. This will undoubtedly be a 
great year for both these sports. The Futurity, in the 
East, is more valuable this year than for many past, and 
that is always a sure sign of the prosperity of turf affairs 
all over the country. There is plenty of sunshine and 
fresh air in both these sports. They are very welcome. 
F 
For Patriotic Bankers 
PRESIDENT M. E. INGALLS of the Big Four railroad 
seems to have the happy faculty of saying wise and edifying 
things atthe most opportune moments. At the annual 
banquet of the Banker’s Club, in Chicago, the other night, he 
touched trenchantly upon that commercial expansion which 
is now become both motive and excuse not only for our 
military, naval and diplomatic activities but, also, for the 
unparalelled might and enterprise of our pooled industries. 
St. Louis merchants and manufacturers have been almost 
pioneers in the effort to establish, maintain and enhance a 
vast and profitable Latin-American trade, and it must be 
encouraging to all Pan American promoters to hear so dis- 
tinguished a financier and so able an observer as Mr. 
Ingalls say that “The commerce of South America is even 
preferable to that of all Europe.” Now that the trade 
builders of the United States are deeply engrossed in the 
questions of ship-subsidy, island tariffs, and the so-called 
“commercial invasion” of the world, Mr. Ingalls’ pithy and 
practical advice to the bankers is very timely. “We are 
giants in manufacturing, but infants in distribution of our 
products,” he said. “We are dealing with great affairs. 
Trade always follows facility and cheapness of communica- 
tion. If our country to-day, instead of spending millions on 
subsidies to compete with the fast north Atlantic ships and 
the profitless trade of Europe would allow the Postmaster- 
General to spend whatever sum was necessary in carrying 
the mails at least once a week between the United States 
and the principal ports of the East India islands and the 
South American republics we should soon find our com- 
merce increasing and we should find you gentlemen estab- 
lishing your agencies for furnishing exchange and credit. 
If any of you to-day should desire to fit out an expedition for 
profit to the Argentines, you would have to send your agent 
by way of England—you would have to buy your credits on 
London, and when your agent arrived inthe Argentines 
he would have to do his business through English bankers. 
And if the offer of the Englisn promoter, or manufacturer, 
or business man was anything near your offer, the influence 
of the English banker would turn the trade to the English- 
man. You cannot change it by saying that we are the 
biggest people on earth; that we have more railroads; that 
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we have the biggest trusts and that we are the people. 

These things do not count when you get down into South 

America among the Latin races. You have got to show 

them that it is easier to visit the United States than Eng- 
land; that their freight can be shipped here at a cheaper 
rate and with greater dispatch; and, above all,you must show 
them that there is enough money in this country and ma- 
chinery for using it to furnish them long credits on good 
security and at a good rate of interest. Too long we have 
neglected our communications with those countries.” 

et 
Ths Gabby Funston 
THE friends of Gen. Funston, and they are far more 

numerous than his enemies and his critics, should be the 
first to commend President Roosevelt for his timely and 
tactful hint to the little Kansas hero, that he talks too much. 
Funston has earned and gained a meteoric success as a 
soldier and everybody is glad except a few envious officers 
of the regular establishment. He has been rewarded to 
the limits of his deserts by a government which has 
ignored equally meritorious service without incurring popu- 
lar disapproval. He is young in years and in experience, 
despite his work in the comparatively flimsy fighting in 
Cuba and the Philippines. There are gray-haired captains 
in the regular army who could give him profitable lessons 
in the manual, tactics and rudiments of war. Free 
speech is all right—as a phrase, but as a practice it is so 
necessarily hedged about and regulated by charity, loyalty, 
prudence, discipline and wisdom that it would be well if it 
would give way in name as well as in fact to “free thought.” 
Let Gen. Funston and all the rest of us think as we please 
and as wecan. It will probably be found that the more 
he thinks, the less he will talk. He may come to know 
that it is better to let the politicians and the paid publicists 
talk. Itis their trade. By profession and past perform- 
ances he is a man who does things. He is, by the purpose 
and meaning of his army commission, a servant of the 
people subject tothe Congress which is the mouthpiece of 

the people. When Funston bombastically publishes his 
opinion that Senator Hoar is “suffering from an overheated 
conscience” because the patriarchal legislator does not 
agree with the Funston idea of subjugating the Philippines, 
the small Iolan looks like a pouting popinjay. Nobody 
cares what fe thinks about Senator Hoar or the Congress, 

but everybody knows that a trained soldier should know 

more of the practices and ethics of military discipline than 
to spout flippancies at a revered exponent of the free-people 

whom he serves. Even Senator Hoar, sage and patriarch 
of his people, could hardly say, for instance, that Gen. 
Funston was “suffering from an overheated conceit,” with- 
out bating something of his dignity as a Senator, something 
of his poise as a gentleman and a statesman. Gen. 
Funston has shown a disposition to be bumptious, meddle- 
some and garrulous. If President Roosevelt can bottle 
him up, he will have done a good service to the Kansan, to 
the public and to the regular army. 
se 
The Water Cure 
Now that the reformers have had their way in banish- 

ing the booze by eliminating the canteen from the army, 
they have come tothe front, all together, with an awful 
outcry against the water-cure. When this aqueous atrocity 
was first exploited it looked like an over-zealous attempt of 
our soldiers to enforce the total-abstinence crusade upon 
the Filipinos. Later it developed into a subject of federal 
inquiry. It was said that the American tyrants had 
pumped water into Tagals till the victims’ stomach, lungs 
and heart burst with the strain; that death was the least 
part of the torment inflicted and that the American 
soldiers in the archipelago were rapidly becoming more 
inhuman than the natives. But now comes Lieut. James, 
of the 36th volunteers, and avers that he suffered the 
“water cure” as a prisoner in the hands of the Filipinos and 
that it “is preferable to a beating.” In all the evidence thus 
far adduced there has been no proof that death or perma- 
nent disability resulted from the occasional practice of this 
modern method of torture (?). There is danger that the 





whole sensational case will collapse or dwindle into insig- 
nificance. So far, the worst that can be said of the 
“cure” is that our fellows learned it from the Filipinos. 
But they necessarily learned a lot of jungle tricks without 
which they could hardly cope with their furtive foes. This 
is no defense of the water cure or any otlter of the evils of 
war. If we reformers mean to wage successful opposition 
to cruelty, let’s begin on war itself. The whole business 
is barbarous and generally unnecessary, but there’s no 
sense in raising a hullabaloo over every particular phase of 
an admittedly savage undertaking. George Washington 
himself shot down, or caused to be shot, defenseless 
prisoners. Phil Sheridan and George Custer deliberately 
hanged incorrigible Indian bravos. It’s horrible, of 
course, but war is hell, and the good people who hope to 
idealize it or make it palatable to the vanquished might as 
well try to quench hades with a garden-hose. 
Fe 
Ship Mergers and Bounties 
SOME extraordinary information in regard to the scope 
and meaning of the proposed merger of Atlantic shipping 
properties has come to the surface in the expert discussion 
of the subject in its relation to the Hanna-Frye ship- 
subsidy policy. It now transpires, for the public edifica- 
tion, that, while the pending merger contemplates American 
control of the combined ship traffic, most of the vessels in 
the combine will have to sail under foreign flags for the 
reason that only native bottoms are allowed to fly the stars 
and stripes. To overcome this difficulty Congress would 
have to enact a measure permitting American owned ships, 
as well as those built in our waters, to register as Ameri- 
can. It is not quite plain that the present Congress, or 
any Congress of the near future, could see its way thus to 
adopt a policy at opposites with one of the established tenets 
of the Republican party. A yet more interesting feature 
of the proposed merger lies in the fact that many of the 
vessels of foreign register included in the list for American 
purchase are under fixed obligations to serve the British 
government as auxiliaries in case of war, and that the pro- 
posed deal is to be subject to this liability. The knowledge 
that the merged shipping while in control of an American 
money-power must yet fly foreign flags and aid foreign 
navies in time of war, is certainly calculated to take some 
of the starch out of the grandiloquent patriotism with which 
the contemplated ship-merger has been heralded by its 
friends and received by a part of the American public. 
Mr. B. N. Baker, president of the Atlantic Transport com- 
pany, without explaining either of the peculiarities noted, 
contrives to lend additional interest to the matter by admit- 
ting that the merger deal has been put off from time to 
time to enable the promoters to see what kind of a ship- 
subsidy measure would be enacted. Mr. Baker admits that 
the stock of his company is now selling at $240 to $250 
per share, but that the combine would absorb it at a valua- 
tion of from $300 to $325. When it is remembered that a 
favorable disposition of the subsidy measure would certainly 
add $50 or $100 more to this stock valuation it is easy to 
understand why the shipping “deal” has been so often 
postponed by its shrewd manipulators, and that the Repub- 
licans in Congress decided to adversely report the bill out 
of the house committee and then “kill it dead.” 
FF st 
cA Warning to Wives 
A PACKAGE addressed to Isaac C. Wyman, a wealthy 
Bostonian, came into the hands of his wife while he was 
absent. She, strange to relate, wanted to know what was 
in it. If it had been a letter in asquare, pink envelope her 
curiosity might have been justified, though the dispatches 
do not explain whether or not Mr. Wyman’s recent conduct 
or previous condition of servitude would warrant such un- 
authorized inquisition. However, Mrs. Wyman wanted to 
explore the contents of that parcel and_she couldn’t wait 
till papa came home. She opened it. The manner in 
which she did so saved her life, for the paper wrapper 
concealed an infernal machine which,intended for her hus- 
band, would have blown those present into smithereens if 
it had been uncovered inthe ordinary way. But the cau- 
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tious wife “undid” the diabolical thing witha view to 
packing it up again “so it wouldn’t show.” If she had 
torn the cover, cut the string, or pulled the wrapping 


violently apart, death would have punished or re- 
warded her curiosity. Nine out of ten men open pack- 
ages in that way. But that is not the point. The 
awful warning contained in Mrs. Wyman’s experience 
should be sufficient unto all women, especially wives and 
mothers-in-law. Better let us men open our_own mail and 
take the consequences of their diabolical contents. Suppose, 
instead of opening an infernal machine that didn’t go off, 
Mrs. Wyman had disclosed one of those still more 
destructive deviltries that are sometimes anonymously hid- 
den by the alluring pink or pale blue stationery of “another 
woman.” What accident of fate or fortune would have 
saved her from the peace-destroying, hope-blighting, 
heart-breaking results that might follow. What good 
would it have done if she had re-sealed the letter “so it 
wouldn’t show.” Herself the lonely victim of her own in- 
quisitiveness, must then suffer concealment like a worm to 
feed on her damask cheek, or give the whole snap away by 
jumping on papa. See the point? Don’t do it, girls! 
Remember Mrs, Isaac C. Wyman’s narrow escape. 
se st 
The Liberty Light 
By the time this paragraph is published the Light of 
Liberty on the uplifted torch of Bartholdi’s statue of the 
Goddess, in New York harbor, will doubtless be beckoning 
the world once more. Gen. Brooke has ordered its re- 
kindling. There was no outcry when it was quenched. 
There was no evidence of interest when the order came to 
relight it. Gotham, at least, seems to be becoming almost 
Britishly unsentimental. 
se 
Foxhall Keene on the Mend 
AND now cometh the glorified assurances that Foxhall 
Keene is rapidly recuperating from his last fall from a 
horse, and will be sure! to be ready for the international 
polo contests. This is indeed good news. Mr. Keene 
now holds the world’s records for concussions of the brain, 
broken tympani, fractured limbs, strained tendons, shattered 
collar-bones and, best of all, in the number of horses 
which have been killed—not under him, but by falling on 
him. The world, agape atthese splendid achievements of 
this representative wealthy American, wishes him God- 
speed in his record-breaking career upon the polo and 
hunting fields. Doubtless the inimitable feat ‘of slaying 
fractious horses by forcing them to fall on him will soon 
pall upon his ambitious soul. Probably he will not rest 
content till a house falls on him. 
Fe 
The ‘‘Old Master’’ Fad 
RICH patrons of art are now dodging the “old master” 
lure. There are Rubenses and Holbeins in the New York 
auction rooms that can be bought for $35! Uneducated 
“fanciers” with money are becoming shy of such baits. 
They have been bitten so often that they are now com- 
mencing to notice live painters. But the cheap auction 
rooms are not the only havens for bogus masters. 
Even the Louvre has been victimized at in- 
tervals. The British Museum and the British National 
Gallery are not innocent of counterfeits. Dozens 
of reputable dealers in all parts of the world 
have been imposed upon. There are scores of fake 
masterpieces on the walls of St. Louis galleries at this 
moment. The New York Metropolitan Museum, the Bos- 
ton Museum and the Art Institute of Chicago have unwit- 
tingly displayed some of the numberless forgeries. Pic- 
tures are the pet field for the faker. The business of 
imitating, antiquating and palming off dexterously done 
imitations has been brought to an art as fine as it is false. 
Painters of talent are debauching their profession by direct- 
ing their most consummate skill to these wholesale frauds. 
Panels are being treated by scientific chemists so that the 
cracks and fissures supposed to be producable only by age, 
are ready to be “worked” up with doctored pigments that 
follow almost exactly the effects and manners of the old 
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Flemish and Florentine schools. Frames of the 
Renaissance are faked up with equal patience and with 
such infinite detail that only the microscope and the 
alchemy of the trained and experienced expertcan detect 
he fraud. Under such conditions it is not strange that the 
wealthy amateur is “scared off.” The result will be bene- 
ficial, indeed, if the connoisseurs will now turn their at- 
tention and their riches to the living painters. There are 
hundreds of modern masters whose work lacks nothing but 
the necessity or patronage and the inspiring effect of ap- 
preciation to make headway for both the progress and the 
profit of art. Most of the painters need the money. Away, 
then, with the false gods and let us look after the live 
mortals who are doing things before our eyes. 
ze st 
Santos-Dumont a Bird 
M. SanTos Dumont is all right. In insisting that he 
doesn’t want the aerial display to be a “side-show” for the 
World’s Fair, he proves that he is neither a snob nor a 
shark. In praising the efforts of rivals who would defeat 
him in the trials, he shows himself a sportsman of the type 
which Sir Thomas Lipton honors. In offeriug to exhibit 
his inventions unreservedly to the public, he appears in 
the attitude of a sincere devotee of science unhampered 
and unspoiled by envy or success. “I hope your aeronauts 
and inventors will examine my machine and improve upon it 
if they can,” said he. You're a bird, Santos! 
FS 
Secretary Cortelyou 
GEORGE B. CoRTELYOU who will probably enter the 
Cabinet with the new Portfolio of Commerce, seems to be a 
fulfillment of President Roosevelt’s ideal public official. 
He became attached to the White House staff as executive 
clerk during Grover Cleveland’s administration. He was 
retained as assistant secretary to President McKinley, suc- 
ceeded his chief during the Ohioan’s first term and, since 
the assassination at Buffalo, has held and enhanced the 
high estimation in which Roosevelt and the Cabinet have 
always held him. Mr. Cortelyou has the rare combination 
of character that includes both force and gentleness. He 
has the most alert poise, the most dignified celerity of 
mind and manner. He speeds certainly and makes sure 
rapidly. There is nothing of studied suavity in his unfail- 
ing courtesy of thought and demeanor. There is nothing 
abruptly officious about his swift candor. In all the multi- 
tudinous and varied difficulties which have beset him during 
his three periods of administrative helpfulness, nobody has 
had reason to accuse him either of partiality or harshness. 
He dresses, as he talks, in low harmonious tones. He has 
a capacity for infinite detail and a manner of attending to 
bnsiness that ruffles not his masterly equipoise. In the 
work of his days all men, all parties, look alike to him. 
He has been a court reporter, a newspaper man, a magazine 
writer and secretary to the New York Postmaster and three 
Presidents of the United States. Regardless of the party 
in power, he has succeeded in doing his work so well that 
even the malcontents admire him. He would make a most 
admirable Secretary of Commerce. 
Fs 
International Amenities 
THE political stock-trick of twisting the British lion’s 
tail is all right in a cause that bears even the semblance of 
a serious motive, but the protests now being preferred by 
Senator Bailey, of Texas, and other champions of the 
“common people,” against American ofhcial representation 
at the coronation of King Edward, are either puerile or 
insincere. We all know that “the divinity which doth 
hedge a king” is largely buncombe; thatthe pageantry of 
coronations and the deifying of a fat monarch are not 
edifying spectacles to the republican mind. Sofaras we 
Americans are concerned there are and can be, “no more 
kings.” We are the people, the sovereign, self-sufficient, 
supreme people! Whatthen? Are we absolved of all the 
gentler amenities that are supposed to exist between 
friendly races as well as neighbors? Because we do not 
believe in Mahomet are we to scoff at the Oriental who 
makes orisons towards Mecca? Because we are self-suf- 
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ficient in our youth and might, are we to stand apart a boor 
amongst the nations, sneering at the frailties of the races 
whence we sprung, caviling at the harmless theatricals 
which are sanctified to men of other blood by the traditions 
of their race? Tut-tut, Mr. Bailey. We shall not have 
our full strength till we have learned gentility, we shall not 
see the summit of wisdom till we have learned to smile 
without bitterness. Nations, like men, may practice 
politeness without bating a jot of their potency. It is no 
function of a people’s champion to foster bigotry, vulgar- 
ity and ungentleness. It is a crime to nourish racial 
hatred, to stir the venom of the mob against the alien, to 
embitter a world that will laugh if you but let it. Rich as 
we are in all else, let us not be poor ‘in that courtesy with- 
out which dignity is mere strut. Let us be gracious guests 
at this monarchical mummery. It will be a sightly specta- 
cle and a jolly rout. Let them canonize the good-natured 
Ned Wettin, and they like, it is not our placeto play the 
devil’s advocate. 


se SF 

The Will for the Deed 

IN its efforts to “melt,thaw and resolve itself into a dew” 

the House of Delegates is winning more sympathetic inter- 
est than it has attracted for years. Legislative suicide 
seems to be against the law and, just now, impractical for 
the distinguished body of the lower house, but perhaps the 
scheme of self-effacement could be appropriately carried 
out for a time if Mr. Burke or Mr. Sweeney could locate a 
convenient rat-hole and set the good example of crawling 

in and pulling the hole after him. 
FF 
Foolishness and Fiction 

Two persons with dissimilar reputations, Hamlin Gar- 
land and the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, have been telling, in 
print, how they think the novel should be written. Mr. 
Garland comes to the conclusion that the Twentieth-Century 
novel will “exemplify. rather than preach.” Mr. Sheldon 
has no use for anything save the novel of purpose, “fiction 
which comes under the head of inspiration.” His favorite 
phrase is “inspirational purpose.” Compared to that he 
decries the virtue of mere literary excellence. He was 
able to read Kipling’s “Kim” and find it without any pur- 
pose “in rousing action and inspiring to duty.” The 
novelist who depicts the woes of humanity, without offer- 
ing a remedy, according to the Rev. Sheldon, is useless as 
a novelist. All these opinions are interesting, chiefly be- 
cause we are so used tothem. Since Charles Dickens and 
Charles Reade, the controversy about the “novel witha 
purpose” has waxed and waned according to the state of 
the thermometer. Our present spring languor, one pre- 
sumes, is responsible for the infliction on us of this Sheldon 
stuff. When a Sheldon comes’ to judgment upon our 
American fiction we are in a pretty pass. Mr. Sheldon may 
be a worthy preacher, but he has no license to preach ou:- 
side of his own bailiwick nor upon other matters than those 
touching the souls’ salvation of his congregation in Topeka. 
His essay reeks with proof of the fact that he thinks 
thickly. He declares that we have no censor of fiction 
in this country and that it is a good thing we have 
not; in the next breath he complains because so many 
critics call books excellent which most people would hold 
absolutely bad. What we really need is a censorship that 
will prevent not only the bad_books, but the banale stuff 
about books by men like Sheldon. A man like Sheldon, him- 
self innocent of the real literary skill that gives one a license 
to express opinion on the skill of others, has no excuse for 
propounding to-day, with much solemnity, so ancient a theory 
as that of the novel with a purpose. Mr. Garland, famous 
in his devotion to the solemn and the earnest, opposes the 
Sheldon view; not preachment, but exemplification, he 
declares the province of fiction. When two such sincere 
creatures quarrel, who dares to lift a whisper? Let us have 
Mr. Garland and Mr. Sheldon fight it out somewhere on 
some lonesome wild. Mr. Sheldon could hurl inspiration, 
and Mr. Garland could use as bludgeon such a sentence as 
this, concerning the fiction of the future: “If it is admir- 
able, it will be sincere, and if it is sincere, it will be con- 
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temporaneous.” Say that to yourself six times; forwards, 
backwards and sideways, and then ask an asylum to let you 
come inside. All this stuff about how fiction should and 
will be written is so much foolishness. Each man will 
write it as he can and must. As God gave htm eyes and 
brain, so will he see life; and as his brain and his hand 
dictate, so will he describe that life. Life, as each man 
lives it and sees it, written as he needs must write it; that 
always has been, always will be, the basis of our fiction. 
And no Sheldons or Garlands will ever affect that fiction 
any more than they can change the current of life. 
Fe 
Signs of Assimilation 
WorD comes from the Northwestern States that the 
Indians have formed an inter-tribal agreement to control 
the prices of such articles of manufacture as are sought by 
white searchers for Indian trophies, souvenirs, curiosities 
and relics. Thus doth Poor Lo give the first and most 
potent proof that he is finally assimilated. Unlike his 
precursors and preceptors of New Jersey, he makes no 
bones about the purpose of this “affiliation of industries,” 
but, on the contrary, with admirable candor, declares that 
prices on all Indian goods will be advanced at once. Asa 
starter, the output of beaded mocassins is to be cornered 
and all loyal aborigines are to be sworn by tomahawk and 
calumet not to sit for their photographs to any but author- 
ized agents of the trust. George Ade and John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon have long since assured us that the cocktail 
followed the flag into Sulu and the remote corners of the 
Philippines, and is already the most tangible evidence of 
our benevolent sway among chiefs and dattos. We are 
assured that the Sultan of Sulu, upon witnessing the waltz, 
asked whether it was “proper” and being assured that it 
was, replied “I had noidea that anything so pleasant could 
be proper!” He has since become an ardent participant 
of both the waltz and the cocktail. But now comes news 
from Cuba thatthe sporting editor of La Luchaand the 
managing editor of F/ Mundo have engaged in deadly feud 
over baseball. This, too, is an improvement over the 
American method ot “enthusing” over our great national 
game, for in the States the enraged “rooter” wreaks all 
his wrath upon the umpire, an unchivalrous and unequal 
evidence of our dictatorial weaknesses. Having thus 
planted in the bosoms of our new brethren that trinity of 
American essentials, the octopus, the basebail fan and the 
eye-opener concomitant with both, let us forget such 
trifling incidents as the uprising of the Moros of Mindanao, 
and open an international night-school of the art of pacific 
expansion. 


st st 
Boston’s Social Degeneration 

THERE may exist a reaction in favor of common sense in 
society, as some observers assert, but superficially there are 
still plenty of signs pointing the other way. One of the 
most sickening of these is the appearance in publicity of a 
Boston creature named Elting, whose ambition it appears 
to be to do for Boston what the abominable H. S. Lehr has 
done for New York and Baltimore. It is deplorable to 
note the extent to which Boston is now merely a suburb of 
New York. Time was when she gave the rest of the 
country its cues; now she fakes them, and preens herself 
in her echoistic agility. This Boston youth has been be- 
witching the town, we read, especially the belles of the 
town, with his exact and unadulterated imitations of a girl. 
The pity and the shame of this is that Boston women should 
have so fallen from their poise of other days as to tolerate 
these exhibitions of misplaced masculinity. If this fashion 
should grow, old as it is—for the memory holds plenty of 
counterparts to these semi-sexed beings—the author of 
“The Imitator” will himself be forced to agree with those 
commentators who have pointed out that, skillful as this 
satire is, it was a pity to use it for the puncturing 
of such ephemeral bubbles as the Messrs. Lehr, 
Mansfield and Hobart Taylor. The author of the satire 
doubtless held that his vigorous denouncements might bring 
shame and the desire for self-effacement to his obvious 
targets. A little of that does seem to have been accom- 
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plished. From H. S. Lehr society has already turned, and action, climax and catastrophe are psychical not physical. 
some of society’s mighty have already declared in favor of There are no sharp contrasts, no brave notes, no mere- 
other and worthier gods. So much the book has succeeded tricious thrills in it. If it appeals to an audience at all, 
in. But nowcome these imitators of an imitator, these apes it must do so through the sheer artistry of the woman who 
of apes, and argueto their puny souls that if thatsort of thing is Magda. The character and its environments are un- 
will lead to a book about them that is the sort of thing they familiar, but not impossible, even as the Teutonic habit of 
will goin for. But the book that utterly and completely philosophy which enwraps the story may seem morbidly 
puts the knife to such social sores has been written already unpromising to the sanguine American mind without fore- 
and will scarcely be surpassed. Be Mr. Julian Elting, of going an iota of its tried and deliberate symmetry. 
Boston, ever so imprudent, ever so indecent, he will never The dominant quality of Mrs. Campbell’s method is ex- 
gain anything more than the reputation of one who read pressed in what may be called a sense of proportion applied 
“The Imitator” and tried to live up to it. to accent, elocution, pose, gesture, emphasis, tableau and 
ee] costume. Her mastery of the elusive virtue of repression 
The Salon of 1902 is so fine as to challenge the admiration of those who are 
THE meager dispatches that have come from Paris flattered when it is taken for granted that they know how 
about the Salon array which is exposed tothe public this ‘think. Unlike Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Langtry and Miss 
week, agree that portraits dominate the collection in num- Nethersole, she furnishes no diagram with the situations 
bers as well asin merits. Ifthe list of examples described Projected. She is willing to give her auditors credit for an 
should happen to equal or excel the best that the world has intelligence which most players arrogate for themselves 
known of human portraiture, there will be some comfort in lone. Shehas the trick of indicating much that becomes 
this extraordinary and not wholly inspiring departure of arsh in detail, and certainly there is no play in her 
the modern postulants. Dagnan-Bouveret and Jean, ‘epertory that offers such scope for strength in suppression 
whose brushes have hitherto reveled mostly in religious #5 “Magda.” 
themes, have abandoned their chosen field and “gone in” In appreciating Mrs. Campbell’s work one is unavoida- 
for portraits. Kroyer, Sargent, Antonio de la Grandara, bly reminded of the English women whom we have come 
Besnard, even Frederick, the Belgian, and Friant, ‘? regard as the exponents of English ideals, and in this 
have nothing to offer but portraits, portraits and yet more Sense we should be thankful for an assurance that the 
portraits. Among the most “admirable” canvases we are placid job-work of Mrs. Kendal, the coarse intensity of 
told, is Nixen’s “Jubilee of Pasteur,” which is tobe placed Langtry and the fleshly bijoutries of Nethersole are not 
in the Sorbonne, and which contains one thousand two hnndred essential qualities in the success of British actresses. 
portraits! Why, the thing must be a regular rogues’ gallery! There is no trace of the journeyman, the vulgarian or the 
Yet stay! We have not yet reached the climax of this emotional zealot in Mrs. Campbell. Her interpretation of 
extraordinary Salon, for we are told that “the most talked suggestive lines has the daintiness which veils without 
of” picture of the vast assemblage is Gervex’s “Banquet of eliminating power. Her “strong” scenes have the virility 
Twenty-two Thousand Mayors,” at which President Loubet Which depends not upon noise or muscle. She has caught 
presided and in which is a portrait of Prince Victor the realism of woman’s inconsistency and expressed it in 
Napoleon, probably looking as if he would like to pour the hesitating terms which make inconsistency convincing. 
cursed hetenon instead of champagne into the wine-glasses It is foolish to attempt to measure the value of a play like 
of Loubet and the whole republican outfit. Let us hope “Magda” by the soundness of the philosophy of such a 
that later advices may assure us that at least Whistler, Woman. Her self-condonement is the inevitable sophistry 
Harrison, Raffaeli, or even Gari Melchers, have offered Ofthe lost who seek self-defense. Mrs. Campbell takes 
something different from portraits. Surely this cyclorama it for granted that her audience has plumbed the depths of 


of counterfeit presentments can’t be uniformly “great.” such tragic selfishness and plays Magda not as we would 
se wish to have her, but as she must have been by the iron 


Sol Smith Russell exigencies of her sad case. 

Sot SmirH Russet, who died at Washington last The pathos of her vain self-justification overshadows 
Monday, was one of the few eminent actors for whose per- the logic of it. She makes the most of her arguments, and 
sonality the American people had a fond as well an admir- the verdict is in the catastrophe, not in the sermon which 
ing regard. There was so little pretense in his mental the neophytes are always seeking. Nothing points a moral 
make-up that his choice of characters was a confession of 0 #dornsa tale so well as the denouement, the ultimate 
his own predilections, and his dramatic efforts were never culmination in fact of the contributary action. The answer 


separable from his own peculiarly gentle and primitively to Magda's false conception of life cannot be framed in 


fashioned gentleman in his words and work and his private Without satisfying her clamor for exoneration. Mrs. 
life was as wholesome as the mimic life he led upon Campbell acts with an evident sense of the inadequacy of 
the stage. By dint of simple integrity, perseverance and words, a singular achievement among actors and actresses. 
calm optimism he achieved a success that measures well 
both by the stardard of financial results and by the gauge 
of popular idolatry. The smudge of scandal never soiled 
his carecr. He lived the life of the homely heroes of his 
selection ard he fcund the world good by the estimate of 
his own sane, genial philosophy. He never stooped to the 
subterfuges of the notoriety-seeker, affected no eccen- 
tricities, posed not at all. He failed in New York and to 
the rest of the United States stood for all that is nearest, 
tenderest and cleanliest in the theater. 





Her first appearance, as she probably knows, but whets 
the curiosity as to what she will do with The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” and “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” Those 
characters will suffer nothing by a refinement of what we 
have been compelled to accept as standard interpretations, 
and Mrs. Camphell has a reserve of both force and tender- 
ness which was apparent without expenditure in Magda. 
Her beauty physical is as singularly fascinating as her 
unusual style of reading and manner of expression. It 
is as un-English as her finesse in suggestion, and speaks 
eloquently of her Italian blood. Her stature and bearing 
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are noble without the majestic mannerisms of the stage 
MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. queen. The magnetism which vitalizes her presence is of 
ee the intellect rather than of the person, and, therefore, less 


mann’s “Magda” as a salutatory in every Ameri- the stage women sent tous from England she is easily the 
can city she has thus far visited is a courageous, most Latin, the most spiritual, the most interesting and the 
even if a premeditated, earnest of her artistic sincerity. most frank in her bid fora purely artistic appreciation 
The play is what the painters would call “a study in values.” Her company is so well drilled that its inequalities are 
It is a somber piece with the quality of intellectual lumin- neutralized. The scheme of relative proportion which 
osity in its most umbrous situations, Its motive, argument, characterizes Mrs. Campbell’s acting dominates the work 


M:= PATRICK CAMPBELL’S choice of Suder- sure to touch those who see only with their eyes. Of all 
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of the other players, and they become effective by the very 
absence of palpable effort to excel. 

As an artist Mrs. Campbell is to be classified with our 
own Mrs. Fiske. She has the advantage of the American 
n looks. In intelligence, in realistic methods, it would be 
hard to come to a choice between them. 

_ The Reviewer. 
Fe 


THE ARID LANDS OF AMERICA. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY, 





done as much to defeat good measures as sectional 

jealousies and local bigotries. The defeat of the 
river and _harbor appropriations bill last year was due to the 
retaliatory tactics of the friends of irrigation. Senator 
Carter talked the bill to death in the last days of that Con- 
gress because the legislators of the East and Middle West 
had failed to support the irrigation plans of the Far West- 
erners. And yet, aside from a mutuality of interest in 
what is now assuming the proportions of a National ques- 
tion, the advocates of river and harbor improvements and 
the champions of irrigation are bound together in recipro- 
cal requirements which make the question of reclaiming 
the arid lands and the problem of perpetuating good ports 
and channels but different ramifications of the same big 
proposition. 

At first glance it is not easy to understand what the 
Mississippi Valley, for instance, has to do with the con- 
servation and use of the waste waters of the continental 
divide, or what the flourishing farmers of- Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska and other States in the agricul- 
tural districts have of interest in the cultivation of those 
millions of acres which lie on the eastern water-shed of the 
great Rocky Mountain range, from the British possessions 
on the north to the verge of the Rio Grande on the south. 
And yet the increase of population, the rush of emigration 
towards the Western States and territories, the growth of 
inland cities, the disposition of almost the last area of 
arable free-land and the future progress of agriculture and 
commerce in the whole country are affected by, if not 
dependent upon, the establishment of a National system of 
irrigation even more than upon the making of new navig- 
able waterways to tidewater. 

Both projects are of National moment and, instead of 
being of local or divergent purposes, ‘are correlative and 
necessary to each other. 

It is now pretty generally understood that the so-called 
sterile region of the West lacks only water to make it the 
most prolific in the world. It is not generally realized that 
the acreage of the arid land of the United States is enough, 
if adequately watered, to support a population as great as 
the present total of the Nation. Few, however, know that 
the Missouri, the Platte, the Arkansas, the Rio Grande, 
the Red, the Canadian, the Cimarron, the Washita and a 
dozen lesser rivers flowing directly through the waste 
lands, annually carry, uselessly, to the Gulf of 
Mexico double the amount of water that would be required 
to make all our deserts blossom like the rose! I have seen 
the best of the older portion of Pueblo, Colorado, right at 
the foot-hills of the Rockies, under six feet of flood water 
from the Arkansas at a season when the ranches of the 
plateaux of Eastern Colorado were parched with drouths and 
lowing away in the sirocco breezes of the plains. I have 
ridden horseback through miles of suffocating, hot dust in 
the valley of the Rio Grande to witness the devastation by 
a flood of the “dobey towns” of the Mexicans who live near 
El Paso, Texas. Whole streets of the mud-brick houses of 
‘New Spain” are almost annually melted and swept away, 
families are drowned, crops washed out and cattle de- 

stroyed by the seas of melted snow that yearly rush in 
wanton riot down the desolate stretches of the “waterless 
West.” The high-water freshets of the Missouri, singular 
is it may seem, are almost the principal menace to the 
naintenance of a navigable channel between St. Louis and 
the Gulf. Unnavigable itself, its spring floods are per- 
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petually rooting out and carrying to the lower rivers 
forests of tall trees, mountains of eroded land, tons of silt 
that later appearin the Mississippi to defeat the best laid 
plans of engineers and to waste the millions that are 
perennially expended upon the work of harnessing the great 
waterway. The recurrent floods of the lower valley States 
tell their own tales of the scourge of waters. The de- 
struction of levees, the submerged farms, the undermined 
cities, the rack and ruin of the Southern floods present an 
argument that is beyond the power of mere numerals. The 
evil spirit of the waters never fails to find work for the 
idle rivers. 

During my travels in the Southwest this spring I had 
occasion to visit some of the agricultural experiment stations 
operated by the Department of Agriculture for the benefit 
of scientific farming in the new country, and not the least 
interesting information acquired was that relating to the 
changes in the atmospheric conditions of the semi-arid 
regions since alfalfa and the deep-rooted cane varieties of 
crops were introduced by the farmers. It is a proved fact 
that, as the zone of verdure encroaches upon the high-dry 
altitudes of western Kansas, Oklahoma, eastern Colorado 
and the Texas Panhandle, the average of suspended and 
precipitated moisture increases perceptibly. In the short- 
grass country of these regions there is no considerable rain 
and no irrigation at all. Water thereis, but at so great a 
distance beneath the surface that ordinary short-rooted 
plants cannot profit by it. The roots of the alfalfa plant 
delve into any loose earth as far as fifteen feet. Therefore, 
it flourishes even where wheat, Indian corn and other 
cereals would famish. But it does more. Every root of it 
is a tiny well that yields moisture to the air. Dews now 
fall in counties of western Kansas in which, five years ago, 
raw meat could be left over night and day to cure in the 
dry air. Rain is no longer an incredible phenomenon. 

Given a national effective system of irrigation through- 
out the arid lands and a new empire of unlimited fecundity, 
matchless climate and incomparable beauty would not be 
the sole result. With the greening of the desert would 
come a transformation of the atmosphere. The simooms 
of whipping, furnace heat, which last year blighted crops 
in every State of the Middle West, not excepting Missouri, 
would come no more. The breath of the desert would no 
longer scorch the red fields of Oklahoma, Indian Territory 
and Texas. Extended drouths would diminish or cease. 
In a letter to Representative Newlands, seeking to enlist 
the interest of the Mississippi Valley in the irrigation ques- 
tion, Mr. William H. Chadwick, of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, writes: “The districts which compose the arid 
lands, by reason of the intense, dry heat there produced, 
and through the eastward movement of all atmospheric 
conditions across the continent, are, and always have been, 
a menace to that great agricultural country lying east and 

northeast, notably Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, lowa, South Dakota, Indiana and Ohio.” 

There is nothing visionary about this statement of 
a climatic fact that last year resulted in a loss of many 
millions of dollars’ worth of corn, cotton, wheat and feed- 
stuffs. If the drouwth of 1901 did nothing else it has 
cursed the United States with an excuse for the beef 
trust’s mastery of the prices of almost every staple food 
commodity. Nor are the Western and the Mississippi 
Valley States alone bearing the brunt of these hardships. 
The Eastern manufacturing centers, the toiling millions of 
the New England States, even more than their brethren of 
the farmlands, are suffering privations and losses on account 
of the increased cost of life’s necessities. 

Irrigation in the West, particularly in the near reaches 
off the mountain ranges where nature meets man half way 
with natural canon reservoirs, has been carried about to 
the limit of private enterprise. Questions of adjoining 
rights, interstate and interterritorial differences prohibit 
the vast and perfect consummation of a _water-system that 
will prove adequate to the needs of the whole estate in- 
volved. - Like the making of river channels and the 
deepening of fixed harbors, the problem is too great even 
for established commonwealths to master effectually. But 
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the bigness of it should be a spur and not a hindrance to 
popular support. Beside the dyke-building prodigies of 
little Holland it looms splendid in both simplicity and 
surpassing value. Its symmetrical and perfect accom- 
plishment would open a whole new and unsurpassed field 
for the advancing millions of rural pioneers; it would 
fix forever the pre-eminence of the United States as a 
world-granary; it would add to our National field of 
activity a territory beside which the aggregate area of all 
our costly island possessions is but a circumstance; it 
would simplify the work of the river engineers, make 
channel building a matter of simple construction and 
moderate cost, and put Chicago and St. Louis ten years 
nearer to the Gulf. 

“It is the greatest problem of domestic policy now 
before the American people,” says Secretary Wilson. 

Fe ee 


A SONG OF AUTUMN. 


BY ERNEST MCGAFFEY, 





Virile shall come again, 
Brushing aside the Past 

Giving new life to men; 
When the pine leaves grow yellow. 
When the flint shard turns mellow. 


J USTICE and Truth at last 


Charity’s self shall come 

Eager to serve and aid; 

Lips that were once all dumb 

Will tremble with pity swayed, 
When the flint shard grows mellow, 
‘When the pine leaves turn yellow. 


Love, from his throne exiled 

Flower-crowned shall return; 

Fate will be reconciled, 

Hearts will have ceased to mourn; 
When the pine leaves grow yellow, 
When the flint shard turns mellow. 


Hope, with her harvest train, 

Shall follow the Maytime’s breath, 

There will be sun and rain, 

Nevermore blight nor death; 

Man at peace with his fellow; 
When the flint shard grows mellow, 
When the pine leaves turn yellow. 


Ft Ft Ut 
CENSORSHIP AND CRITICISM. 





BY PERCIVAL POLLARD, 





most recent pronouncement of Professor Brander 

Matthews, is merely; to expound, not to judge. In 
other words, the critic is to be merely an unsalaried press 
agent forthe publishers. There is nothing new in this 
theory. It would merit no special attention, any more than 
the other million stupidities of the passing day, were it not 
for the apparent prominence of its author. Mr. Matthews 


aR: function of the literary critic, according to the 


being known as a professor of literature at a prominent 


college, and as an author of a number of polite prose vol- 
umes, is generally taken to be a person of authority on 
matters literary. It is true that his position and his ener- 
gies have never been more than those of an amiable dilet- 
tante; it is equally true that the opinion he now proffers is 
one he has denied in former essays; but it is also lamenta- 
bly true that the majority rarely pauses to consider the 
illogic of such little inconsistencies. Simply because of 
the number of his volumes, and the polite attention with 
which the Eastern literary coteries greet any verdict of Mr. 
Matthews’ a large public is given to consider his opinions 
as worth attention. Yet, if his former opinions upon the 
functions of criticism were worth anything at all, his newer 
ones can be worth nothing. The real, fact is, that on ac- 
count of the hopelessly invertebrate nature of their author, 
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these opinions are in no case worth anything. Never 
in all his career has he been more than a polite, pleasant, 
feeble imitation of Mr. Andrew Lang. He is not a 
thousandth part the scholar or the man that Mr. Lang is. 
Where Lang is thorough, Matthews is timid. Matthews 
has never touched anything vigorously in his life. He 
has wavered about stage-doors and prattled pleasantly about 
the American drama; he has indulged in genteel collabora- 
tion with the late lamented H. C. Bunner, and he has tip- 
toed himself into an attitude that has been quite generally 
mistaken for one of critical eminence. But he has never 
once expressed a man’s vigorous, fearless opinion, and 
he is incapable of believing that there exist those capable 
of such expression, or even such thinking. He, and sev- 
eral like him, are what is the matter with American criti- 
cism. 

If his theory were to be general in practice, we would have 
an even more terrifying spectacle than at present obtains in 
our newspapers. Is there not already too much of mere 
exploitation of plot, mere repetition of what the publishers 
wish repeated? How many pages are there in the daily, 
the weekly, the monthly prints of America, wherein you 
may expect and find book criticism that comes up to any 
high, considerable standard of criticism? Where shall you 
look for criticism that has not on it the taint of ignorance, 
carelessness or advertisement? Where shall you turn 
without finding that the advertising columns have obviously 
given the text for the so-called “review?” Yet, in this con- 
dition of things critical, Mr. Matthews would bring out his 
theory that mere exposition, not judgment, is the full duty 
of the critic! 

The critic, if he deserve the name at all, has a tremen- 
dous duty. He stands at the gateway between the publish- 
ers and the public. His chief duty lies to the public. 
Nextly to the author. Not at all tothe publisher. The 
publisher is an impertinent middleman who has no place at 
all in the consideration of the reviewer. We are in ex- 
treme danger of forgetting that fact. So deluged are we 
with the advertisements of the publishers that we find it 
hard to put them in their proper places. The methods of 
the stage have been successfully employed in the book 
business. Constantly we have in bookselling the equivalent 
to that profitable if impudent advertisement, wherein Mr. 
Solomon Isaacs informed the public that such and such a 
farce, or comedy, was the very funniest he had ever pro- 
duced. Quite in that style we have the publishers’ opin- 
ions of their own books put large in front of our eyes. The 
worst of it is, some of us are so innocent of humor and logic 
as to be impressed by this bold quackery. Yet they talk of 
American humor! Well, perhaps, we do see the humor of 
the thing, yet admire it for its very brazen effrontery. 
That attitude of tolerance is one of the most lamentably 
destructive in our National temper. Observe where, to 
keep to the domain of letters, it has led us. We are to all 
intents without a great critic in this great country! Not 
only that. The shame of it is not enough; we are even 
now, should we give heed to Mr. Matthews, engaged upon 
making it impossible for a great critic ever to appear. We 
are to make the business of the critic merely one of exploi- 
tation. He must give us merely a synopsis of the newest 
novel; it is not his business to say whether the novel has 
any excuse for existence or not, or to point out what part of 
the public it may appeal to, or how near it comes to any 
fine standard of taste. 

A very vigorous fight must be waged against the sort of 
twaddle Mr. Matthews has been spilling. The public, the 
reading public of America, needs protection more than 
ever before. Not only is time too valuable, but the influ- 
ence toward mediocrity of poor books is too great for the 
present deluge of rubbish to be allowed continuance. We 
have heard a good deal of late years concerning the league 
between the police and the criminals. The police, as we 
know, exist, in theory, as the protectors of the public 
against the lawless elements. Yet, in almost every civic 
center of the land there notoriously exists a league between 
the police and the powers that prey. The police, when 
pressed, invariably claim that, without such a league, the 
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public could not be efficiently protected. Exactly the same 
state of things exists in the literary world. The critic 
should be in the position of the police. It is his duty to 
protect the reading public against the publisher. Instead 
of that, nine times out of ten, he is openly in league with 
the publisher. The same specious argument is used as in 
the case of the police and the criminal element; the critics 
of this sort pretend they cannot properly serve the public 
unless they do full justice to the needs and views of the 
publisher. Newspaper editors and owners are in this league 
to acriminal extent. Their view of the critic is that he 
must be a person who will so order his writings that the 
publishers will pay for advertising on the strength of them. 
His chief business, in the review of a book, is to achieve a 
line that shall appeal to the advertising publisher. If the 
publisher, in composing his advertisement, inserts a quota- 
tion from the newspaper in question, is it not also a delight- 
ful puff for that newspaper? And so on, to the end of the 
nauseating chapter. Of this sort of publisher, this sort of 
newspaper, this sort of critic, the land reeks to repletion. 
The league between the police and the criminal does no 
greater harm to the intelligent people in America than does 
the league between the publishers and the newspaper 
critics. 

The critic who goes about his business with an eye single 
to what he conceives to be his duty towards the reading 
public, and toward the noble language of our race, has a 
lonely way ahead of him. He will find his friends desert- 
ing him because he goes counter to their opinions, or be- 
cause he refuses to stamp their geese as swans. By the 
publishers he will be accused of trying the mail route 
to publication of some book of his own. 





Yet none of these perils besetting his path must hinder 
him. If he would satisfy his conscience and his sense of 
what is due the art of letters, as against the dreadful lower- 
ing of the public taste, he must go on relentlessly damning 
the incompetents, encouraging the rare few who merit en- 
couragement, and striving, day after day, to bring the pub- 
lic to realize the difference between what is genuine and 
what is shoddy. He must, if he can, ridicule the charla- 
tans and the shoddymongers until they leave literature 
alone. At the end of it all he may find himself isolated, 
hated, worn out; but he will have served soldierly in as 
great a cause as ever man lifted sword for. It is a cause 
that cries to the heavens. For, unlessthe flood of shoddy 
is stopped, the taste of the American people is in danger of 
being irretrievably ruined. The few persons of unspoila- 
ble taste cannot save the vast majority. The majority is 
too volatile, too waxen in the hands of those who subtly 
fashion the advertisements and dictate the “criticism.” The 
mere virtue of figures deludes the majority. Ifa book has 
sold into six figures that is argument enough for an equal 
number of readers. The majority wishes to be like, never, 
with the rare paradoxist, to be different. 

What is so specially irritating in this matter is that 
men of the type of Mr. Matthews, men of taste, able to 
stand at the gateway through which the flood now pours 
its vitiating tastelessness, should adopt the tolerant attitude. 
“Let us go easy; let criticism employ onl7 butter; let the 
publishers make money, and let the librarians be kept 
busy.” That is the cry of these easy bosses of literature. 
It is not genteel to employ the bludgeon; it smacks of a 
by-gone period; it is rude, unmannerly,—and, moreover, 
if you use it, we shall see to it that you dre put on the 
blacklist in such a way that you will repent. Bah! Such 
sniveling makes one sick. What American literature 
needs is critics unafraid, critics dowered with taste to tell 
the true from the sham, and courage to spread the tale. 
Critics with a sense of their duty to the public first and 
foremost. The public, you may say, is sure to be held in 
contempt by acritic of real taste and discrimination, one 
with a reverence for the best in letters! Well, and even 
so? What then? A critic may think ill of the majority, 
and may yet, because of what he would have that majority 
be, labor daily on behalf of its intellectual salvation. A 
eritic may think the present case of literature to be hope- 
lessly low and sordid, and may yet write valiantly in the 








cause of its uplifting. Such a critic must have certain 
essential gifts. He must have that God-given quality— 
taste. If he have not that, he may have all the classicism 
in the world, and yet fail as a keeper of the gate. He 
must not be a bookworm, a closet man. He must have 
ears and eyes open for the mental attitude of the man on 
the street as well as for that of the beauty in the boudoir 
or the student in the garret. He must be able to reach a 
point of view whence all sorts and conditions of men show 
him their manners of thought. He must be able to ap- 
preciate the most diverse talents, “the brute vigor of 
Kipling, the polished calm of ‘Pater, the narrative trick of 
Davis, the earnestness of Atherton. He must be staunch 
against the lures of the advertisements, the clamor of 
inconsidered acclaim. Above all he must have no scruples 
about doing his best to keep literature clear of the incom- 
petents. Writing bad books is altogether too easy just now; 
one of the reasons for the brazenness with which it is 
achieved is that there is no punishment to be feared. The 
critic should be at the gate, prepared to punish. To 
deprive him of the power to punish is to assure the ultimate 
rot of American literature, root and branch. Books will 
become, through no fault of the really worthy few, but by 
the terribly low level of the average, too mean even for 
the mental stomach of the majority. A reaction might, 
perhaps, set in. But in the meanwhile the popular taste 
will have been irretrievably spoilt for many years to 
come. The time to act is now, when prevention rather 
than cure is still possible. Once put the critic where he 
is shorn of his power to judge and to punish, and you open 
the gates for a flood of rubbish that will swamp America. 
In another department of the arts, the drama, we have 
lately been treated to an opinion similar to that of Mr. 
Matthews. A St. Louis critic of the theater has confessed 
that he held it the duty of his position to acclaim what was 
sure to please, irrespective of whether it ought to please. 
In other words, if the public taste happened to be declining 
at the rate of a mile a minute, he had no obligation to do 
other than decline with it. A fine theory, indeed. It is 
quite in line with the surface structure of a mental democ- 
racy, to be sure; but a mental democracy leads to a condition 
akin to that of the beasts of the field. The play, music and 
letters, alike need criticism; not “Uneeda criticism,” but 
criticism that stands on the firm basis of a sure and sane 
taste, and dictates thence, to the end that the public shall be 
lifted rather than allowed to mire, and that the purveyors 
of plays, of music and of books, shall be made afraid to 
palm off the spurious and the mediocre. The pity is that, 
in the case of the play and the book, the production of the 
unworthy is so frightfully easy. The notion that any young 
woman with decent presence can take to the theatre for a 
livelihood is still as prevalent as that any fool can write a 
book. The notion is quite true; these things not only can, 
but are, done. How many charming young women do we 
not all know, in every possible level of society, who is quite 
convinced, in her moment of discontent with the apparently 
sluggish course of her life’s routine, that she is adapted 
for a stage career? If you ask her what leads her to that 
conviction, she will reply, if at all, with a stare that 
signifies we must be blind to her evident charms of face 
andform. Exactly; that is the point. Every pretty little 
idiot, endowed by that amiable jester, nature, with an at- 
tractive countenance, a.graceful manner, a voice, a pair of 
arms and a pair of legs—who is not, in brief, unsightly or 
deformed—thinks that she has the entire quota of require- 
ments for a stage career. And the abomination of it is 
that in the present state of theatrical criticism, she is quite 
right. Modern playgoers, by permission of modern play- 
critics, will excuse, will even applaud, a theatrical article 
that is not one solitary thing other than a vehicle for the 
exhibition of a number of good-looking young women. 
“There was no plot,” you say, or “the music was vapid,” or 
“the lines were dull.” All the answer you get from our 
average playgoer is that “it was the prettiest lot of girls 
we’ve seen this season.” The fact that the theatre is per- 
mitted to exist for quite other purposes than exhibition of 
pretty women, is not allowed to peep forth. Between our 











present attitude toward the theatre and the condition of 
things when Alexandria was one huge parade of courtesans 
and courtiers there is not one atom of distinction. This 
attitude the most of our theatrical critics are determined 
to continue. They lack the courage to go counter to the 
wish of the majority, even if that wish points surely to the 
ruin of the National taste, the National morale. 

In literature itis the same. If you have failed in all 
else, you are still quite sure you can write a book. If you 
have succeeded in some despicably notorious way, that is 
an immediate incitement to the writing of a book. It be- 
comes as difficult in any average assemblage to discover a 
person who has not written something euphemistically con- 
sidered a book, as to point out a reader who can be con- 
sidered fitly entitled to tell true literature from a hole in 
ground, 

The great tragedy of this has at its roots the apparent 
ease with which these arts can be assumed. Good looks in 
woman, notoriety in man; these seem the only essential 
passports to the theater and the library. Apparently no 
technique is required. That is what has saved music from a 
like calamity. The mere fool, the transparent charlatan, 
can only go a slight distance in music. Knowledge of 
technique is essential in performer and critic. As a result 
we are not, in music, hopelessly mired. We have several 
critics easy to name with pride. Whom have we in the 
theater or in literature? Name me, will you, the dramatic 
and literary critics of power, of taste, of distinction, in 
America! If we flounder and stammer and stutter at 
answer to this challenge, it is because we are choked and 
dwarfed by such men as Mr. Matthews and the polite 
Nancies of his kidney. We need criticism that censures, 
that punishes, that tells the truth. The bad must be 
weeded out at the first sprouting. To let it off easily, so 
that it may repeat the offense more boldly, and eventually 
imagine itself good, is to invite disaster to the National 
intellect. 

Far better will it be if a few worthy artists are wrong- 
fully censured than that the mass of incompetents be 
allowed to go scot free. The critic must first impress upon 
the public that he is fit to judge; there must be in his 
judgments, his expression of them, the something that will 
convince his readers he has license to sit upon the critical 
bench. That achieved, it is his province to use his position 
with all the majesty, the rigor of a stern judge. If by the 
fortune of his own endowments he has made sure of the 
attention of his audience; if he have the manner that shall 
compel attention to all his utterances; then he must never 
lose sight of the first clause that should govern his course, 
namely, that he must protect the reading public from those 
who would prey upon its time, ruin its taste, and debauch 
its intelligence. 

Not the bitterest cynic but believes that a few critics of 
this sort would meet with the sympathy of the public. The 
public must eventually realize the honesty, the courage, at 
base of such censorship. The experience of being misled 
by the panderers to publishers must pall in the end; it will 
be a relief to find critics who damn the false, and acclaim 
the true. The public will surely be glad to find that such 
critics still exist. ‘ 

The impersonal standards can never again be success- 
fully employed critically in America. Criticism, to my 
mind, must always, at its best, its most impressive, be the 
expression of a purely personal opinion. For that opinion 
to gain currency beyond its author, the public must first 
have made sure of the fact that the personality behind the 
opinion is one properly dowered for judgeship. Then will 
begin the battle against such dainty duennas in letters as 
Mr. Matthews. Despite the increasing hysteria in the 
American temperament I still think there is sturdiness 
enough left to ensure victory in this intellectual contest, to 
the critics who judge, rather than to the critics who echo 
the publishers’ wishes. 

It is useless to disguise the fact that every opinion, be- 
hind which there is anything more than a vacillating echo, 
takes on the nature of an apology for self. I am quite will- 
ing to admit that if I did not think there was in America a 
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public that will read criticism that judges, and will stand by a 
critic who guards the gate instead of holding it continually 
open, I would not write another line of criticism in my life. 
Perhaps I delude myself, but, without any thought to self, 
but rather in optimism for the art of letters, I prefer to 
think not. Stones may be thrown, slanders flung, person- 
alities may even abound; no matter; one goes on one’s way 
fighting the windmills, and if some few, here and there, 
realize the standard one fights for, enough has been 
achieved. Those few will leaven the mass. We are not 
yet so sodden in content and riches that we forget to think 
well of honesty and courage. Honesty and courage are 
just now even more needed in literary criticism than in 
politics or in life at large. 

Mr. Matthews would put us in thrall to the ladylike in 
books and criticism. A fig for the ladylike! What is 
wanted is the manly. The mailed fist, not the fig-leaf. 
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THE PROFITS OF PEACE. 





BY FRANCIS A HOUSE. 





anxious expectancy at the present time, owing to 

the persistent rumors of peace negotiations in 
South Africa. While prices do not advance to any 
noticeable extent, there is considerable quiet investment- 
buying by shrewd and well-informed people. The im- 
pression is growing that the temple of Janus will soon be 
closed, and that present negotiations will lead to satisfac- 
tory results. Of course, a few skeptics there still are, who 
maintain that the British Government is again making a 
fool of itself and that the Boers will reap some material 
advantages as a result of Kitchener’s complaisance. Judging 
by late news, however, there is little room to doubt that 
both sides are acting in good faith and anxious to come to 
terms, and it is to be hoped that the skeptics will be dis- 
appointed this time. Leading financial papers abroad are 
quite optimistic and already printing long articles on the 
prospective prosperity of South Africa, the resumption of 
Transvaal gold mining onthe large scale of 1898-99, the 
influence of peace arrangements on financial markets and 
on commercial and industrial affairs generally. 

There can be no question that Europe will be benefited 
materially by a burial of the tomahawk in South Africa. 
The outbreak of the struggle in the autumn of 1899 pro- 
voked the severe panics in various Continental countries 
and also intense industrial depression. The Transvaal 
mines produced, in the year preceding 1899, at the rate of 
almost $100,000,000 gold per annum. The sudden cutting 
off of this source of supply was promptly and decisively 
felt by all the financial markets in Europe. The leading 
financial institutions; including the Bank of England, 
raised their official rates of discount, credit contracted and 
the panic was ushered in. For more than two years, 
Russia, Austria, Germany, Belgium, Norway and Great 
Britain were in the throes of the panic, and things looked 
exceedingly blue until the latter part of 1901. Owing to 
artificial business activity, engendered by the war with the 
Boers and the Chinese expedition, Great Britain suffered 
less than the other European countries above named, 
although British securities experienced a very sharp drop, 
consols, for instance, depreciating from 113 to 917, and 
British railway shares going down to the lowest level of 
years. Even at the present time, British issues are still 
depressed and, with the exception of “Kaffirs,” little above 
the low points of the war. 

In Continental markets, particularly at Berlin, senti- 
ment and conditions are slowly improving, and the outlook 
is now brighter than would have been considered possible 
six months ago. It is recognized that the highly efficient, 
sound and strong administration of the German Imperial 
Bank was a powerful factor in preventing a most disastrous 
cataclysm and in restoring equilibrium in the financial and 
business world. The superiority of German banking 
methods over ours was plainly and strikingly illustrated, 
and it is to be hoped that the lesson has been taken to 
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heart at Washington and that our long-delayed and urgently 
needed currency and banking reform will be pushed 
through by Congress as speedily as possible. 

The recent floating of a new British loan was a decided 
success. American houses subscribed to $50,000,000 of 
the issue, and, it is said, would have taken more, if the 
British authorities had let them. However, it cannot be 
said that the British are very enthusiastic over American 
willingness to buy their securities. Previous instances have 
convinced them that Brother Jonathan is buying, prin- 
cipally, for a speculative turn. If he buys British consols 
at 94 now, he expects to sellthem at 100 before a great 
while. While the financial strength of Great Britain is 
not what it used to be, some years ago, British consols are 
still a safe investment, probably as safe as United States 
bonds, which latter sell at such astounding prices, owing to 
the scarcity of choice investment issues at reasonable 
prices, the prosperity of the country, and, last but not least, 
to the demand for Government bonds to cover bank-note 
circulation. Compared with British consols, U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds are certainly selling at remarkable, almost 
staggering, quotations. Our 2 per cent bonds are salable 
at 10934, while British consols, drawing 234 per cent, are 
quoted at 9414. In view of such figures and the pretty 
fair prospects that John Bull will do business at the old 
stand for many years more, Americans cannot be criticised 
for being willing to subscribe to his securities which, 
at current prices, yield almost as much as Chicago, 
M. & St. Paul common, a 6 per cent speculative stock, at 
170. Compared with Chicage & Northwestern common, 
or New York Central, the former a 6 per cent stock at 250, 
and the lattera5 per cent stock at 155, British consols 
should be a most tempting bargain. Of course, there are 
some optimistic, enthusiastic and, at the same time, 
shrewd Americans, who will not hesitate to declare that an 
American first-class railroad property is worth more than the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland, and who would prefer a 
speculative railroad stock of well-known merit to the bonds 
of any European Government any day. Individual taste 
decides in matters of this kind, as it does in everything 
else. 

In some Wall street circles, the impression prevails that 
the beginning of a new era of prosperity abroad will wit- 
ness retrogression on this side. This theory is somewhat 
far-fetched, but stands the test of experience. It may be 
that American financial and industrial leaders have taken 
everything into consideration, and that nothing will occur, 
in the next few years, to upset their calculations. It may 
be,—but, then, nobody can foretell the future. Late 
occurrences in Wall street, the consolidation craze, the 
tremendous inflation of many leading stocks, the un- 
precedented watering of industrial capitalization, the 
uncertainties of crops and politics, and disquieting 
symptoms in the money market and foreign trade situation 
furnish ample food for reflection and ground for assuming 
a cautious attitude. We have had prosperity for almost 
five years, and, judging by the past, it cannot last much 
longer. If it does last five years more, so much the better 
for everybody. This is a country of almost unbounded and 
still more or less unknown resources and of great natural 
wealth; a country populated by a wide-awake, energetic, 
thrifty and intelligent people, who govern themselves and 
that more successfully than any other nation on the face of 
the globe. All these things have been told us frequently 
and are, of course, not questioned by any intelligent and 
patriotic person. But the richest and greatest nation will 
suffer, at times, from unexpected reverses, and all the 
efforts of the Morgans, Hills, Goulds, Harrimans and 
Rockefellers will not prevent it. Optimism is certainly 
much to be preferred to pessimism, but optimism should be 
reasonable and prudent; it should not overleap itself, or 
destroy what it feeds upon. 

The London 7imes, some weeks ago, said that Ameri- 
can credit was unduly expanded and had about reached its 
limit. That the resources of financial institutions in New 
York, and probably elsewhere, are unduly strained, cannot 
be doubted. The New York bank statements of the last 
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two months demonstrate this to everybody’s satisfaction. 
At the present writing, the surplus reserves of New York 
banks are the smallest, ‘for this time of the year, since 
1890. In view of this, it will not doto let the eagle scream 
and to make light of cautionary statements and explanations. 
According tothe Scriptures, an old Hebrew philosopher 
used to say that “a wise man will thank thee for rebuking 
him.” O£ course, he had no reference to stock exchange 
or monetary affairs, but, if he was alive at the present time, 
he would undoubtedly repeat his advice to many to whom 
the goose hangs high and to whom everything looks lovely 
in Uncle Sam’s magnificent domain. 
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BY BATTERMAN LINDSAY. 

T began when they were kids playing marbles for 
keeps. It continued when they were raw lads, both 
aspiring to first place onthe high-school foot-ball team. 

It persevered with added intensity during college days, 
when both inevitably wished to be class president, and al- 
ways wanted to dance the same dances with the same girl. 
On the one hand, the rivalry was conducted openly, 
with a good-natured acceptance of occasional defeat; the 
other side proceeded on the principle that all’s-fair in love 
and war, and a residuum of bitterness always remained in 
the heart after a checkmate. 

On leaving college their ways parted, and it was half a 
decade before they met again. Neither of them had yet 
reached the goal which seemed so fairly within kicking 
distance on commencement day; one was riding the range 
for his uncle, and the other was section-boss on a stretch 
of desert railroad, when, to their mutual surprise, they 
rubbed shoulders before the cigar-counter in Harvey 
Bennett’s “Drug, Notion and Dry Goods Emporium” in 
Bodi. War was declared again on the instant, even while 
they were clapping one another on the shoulder and recall- 
ing ancient friendship; for behind the cigar-counter stood 
Ilma Anderson. 

Glancing at Ilma casually, you might not have thought 
her remarkable; you would probably have dismissed her 
from your mind as a pretty Americanized Swede, with, per- 
haps, a somewhat superfluous allowance of the rosy tinting 
and unquenchable coquetry of her sisters. But to begin 
with, she was not a Swede, but a Dane; and when she 
should once have lifted her long lashes and looked you full 
in the face with her clear, gray eyes, you would have gone 
up with the rest and bought fine-cut and dropped nickels in 
the slot as long as your small change held out. 

Harvey Bennett paid those gray eyes a good salary, for 
he knew his profits would be cut in two the day they betook 
themselves elsewhere. For that reason he disliked to see 
either of the collegians coming about too frequently, for he 
recognized them as his two most dangerous foes; and he 
never let pass an opportunity of fanning the rivalry be- 
tween them, in the foolish hope that they would extinguish 
each the other’s pretensions. 

Now, Ilma was not a deliberate coquette. Not she, but 
the Creator was responsible for those eyes and a certain 
inborn graciousness of manner that made each adorer think 
himself the specially favored one. She honestly wondered 
why she seemed to have so much more difficulty than other 
girls in keeping the peace between her swains, and some- 
times her own temper rose and asserted itself against the 
folly of mankind. Harvey Bennett always knew when one 
of these crises was on bya falling off in the receipts for 
some days, together with an extraordinarily abstract and 
dignified demeanor on Miss Anderson’s part. 

By virtue of his occupation, the section-boss was able to 
see much more of Ilma than was his rival, the cow-boy; 
but to even things up, whenever Brownlee was in town 
Ilma bestowed all her spare time and the greater propor- 
tion of her smiles upon him, because “he is only going to 
be here such a little while, you know,” she would naively 
say to McNair. 
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In the course of a few months things had come to such 
a pass that all other pretenders tacitly withdrew from the 
contest, and the running was left to the ex-collegians, 
neither of whom, as a matter of fact, had ever thought of 
anything so serious as matrimony. Ilma did not suspect 
this, for it was one of her most dangerous charms that she 
took all love-making quite seriously. In her simplicity she 
supposed that “I love you” was equivalent to “Will you 
marry me?” and this assumption lent her a confidingness— 
one might even say a reciprocity—of manner that was one 
of her most fetching qualities. 

Both young men had set their minds on taking the girl 
to the Fourth of July ball, but Nelson Brownlee got his in- 
vitation in first, and was, of course, accepted; equally, of 
course, he could not refrain from taunting his rival at the 
first opportunity. 

“All right,” said McNair, “but I’ll bet you don’t take 
her, all the same.” 

“What’ll you bet?” 

“Anything you like, by heaven!” cried George. 

“Well,” Brownlee replied, deliberately, “the loser 
quits.” 

“Good enough!” agreed McNair. 

On the evening of the third of July, McNair went to 
Ilma and said: “It makes me sick to think of you stand- 
ing here all day to-morrow and taking cheek from every 
drunken brakeman and cowbow in Uncompaghre County. 
You don’t have to! Make Harvey give you a day off, and 
we’ll drive down to the ranch and spend the day with your 
folks. Be ready to start by five, and we can get there be- 
fore it’s toohot. Oh, I’ll have you back here in plenty of 
time to dress for the dance; you needn’t be afraid of that. 
I’ve got a girl of my own. You're not the only persimmon 
on the tree. There are others.” 

So it was that when Nelson Brownlee rode into town 
the next morning and went around to look in on Ilma, he 
found instead a mad storekeeper, and a note from the girl 
assuring him that she would be back in ample time for the 
ball. He knew, however, that she would not be back. 

Iima and McNair spent a pleasant day with her people 
down on the Goshute River, and between three and four 
o’clock started on their return to Bodi, thirty miles away. 
George’s livery team jogged along over the barren plain on 
aten-mile gait, with but little to break the monotony of 
their environment except their own long, oblique shadows 
accompanying them on their right hand. The crunch of 
the wheels in the gravel, the muffled pat, pat, pat, of the 
horses’ feet, and the squeaking and clattering of the har- 
ness went on with unvarying regularity until about half 
their journey was done, when, as they were crossing a little 
dry gully, McNair suddenly pulled up. “That off horse 
has picked up a rock,” he said. 

He handed the lines to Ilma, got out, and pretended to 
remove a pebble from the animal’s hoof; then he went 
around and shook the hind wheels of the buggy. “That 
fool of a stableman never greased these wheels,” he said; 
“I wish I had thought to do it myself before we left your 
father’s.” 

He puttered at one of them for a while before getting 
in again. They climbed up the farther bank of the gully, 
and had gone on a few yards, when the hind end of the 
vehicle came down with a jerk that nearly sent Ilma out of 
it backward, and McNair had much ado to pull up his 
team, frightened by the clang of the wheel as its iron rim 
fell against a boulder by the wayside. 

“The devil!” exclaimed McNair, clambering out and 
assisting Ilma to the ground. 

“What is it? What has happened?” inquired the girl 
in alarm. 

“Wheel off,” replied George. “Stand at the horses’ 
heads, Ilma, while I go back and look for the nut. It 
can’t be far away; it was all right when we stopped a 
minute ago.” 

But, strange to say, the missing nut was not to be 
found. Then Ilma insisted on George holding the horses 
while she went tolook. “I might just see it where you had 


looked forty times,” she said; that is the queer way lost 
things have.” 

She searched every foot of the way, stirring up the 
dust with her toe, and stooping over to look under the 
weeds by the roadside. She even went across the gully, 
and some distance beyond, searching. She came back 
disconsolately. “You must be mistaken about its being 
there when you got out,” she declared; “one or the other 
of us surely would have found it. What ever can we do 
now?” 

“We must just wait awhile,” said the young man, “and 
see if some one does not come to take us in.” 

“Who is there to come?” asked the girl. “Every one 
has gone to town. Anyone that does come will be going 
the other way at this time of day.” 

“Very well, then; you can go back to your father’s,” 
said McNair. 

“But I wish to be in town to-night,” said Ilma, and 
there was a hint of tears in her voice. 

“So do I,” asseverated George; “don’t fret. It’s early 
yet. Something will turn up. Meanwhile, we may as 
well make ourselves as comfortable as we can.” 

He unhooked the traces, let down the check-reins, and 
hitched the horses to the back of the buggy. Then, gath- 
ering up the lap-robes, he sought the shadow cast by an 
upstanding knoll to the left of the road. He spread the 
rugs in a convenient spot, and throwing himself down on 
them, invited Ilma to a seat beside him. Ilma looked at 
the declining sun apprehensively. “What time is it?” she 
inquired. 

McNair pulled out his watch and informed her that it 
was six o’clock. Ilma was passionately fond of dancing; 
she had a new frock for the ball—a lavender one trimmed 
with pink and green; and she was sure that Nelson 
Brownlee would be frightfully angry, and believe that she 
had connived at his disappointment. She commenced to 
cry. “Ilma! Ilma!” cried McNair, jealously; “does it 
make so much difference to you whether you spend the 
next few hours with Nelson Brownlee or with me?” 

“It makes a great deal of difference to me not goto at all,” 
sobbed Ilma; “George, you must get on one of the horses 
and go back two or three miles and look for that nut. We 
can’t stay here all night, and I’m sure nobody will be com- 
ing by before morning. Everybody ‘will stay in town for 
the ball. Go quickly, before it is dark; do now.” 

“I will go to please you, Ilma, but itis useless. You 
know we could not have gone very far after the nut was 
lost, before the wheel came off.” 

He went, however, reflecting that it “was as good a way 
as any to get rid of another hour, and time was the es- 
sential point of his game. When he returned the sun was 
down, and the night was already creeping out upon the 
plain from the purple canon. When he had fastened the 
horse again he began poking around in the dust in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the buggy. He had made a most 
unpleasant discovery. The nut really was lost. Where or 
how he could not say, for he thought he had put it in his 
pocket when he slipped it off the axle-head with the little 
wrench he had brought with him for the purpose. His 
search was fruitless, and as he walked toward the spot 
where Ilma was awaiting him he was involuntarily specu- 
lating on the possibilities of the hours which must inter- 
vene before a rescue was effected. He had had a long day 
with Ilma, and that fatal reciprocity of hers had mounted 
to his head more than once. No, honestly, he could not 
delude himself into the belief that he regretted the loss. . 

It was long past midnight, but the sound of unwonted 
revelry still echoed upon the night from the open windows 
of Pioneer Hall, when Ilma and George rode down the 
main street on the backs of the livery team and stopped in 
front of the cottage where Ilma lodged. The girl was wan 
with annoyance and anxiety, and ready to fall from her 
horse with exhaustion. She actually did so, as a tall figure 
stepped out of the shadows by the gate. “Oh, Nelson!” 
she sobbed, and flung herself off her horse into his arms 

with an utter abandon, as one who has found a refuge. 
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“Take her!” said McNair, with the savagery of defeat 
in his voice. 

“We'll settle to-morrow,” said Brownlee, and the brief 
words were vibrant with passion. “Come, Ilma, we shall 
have time for one dance!” 

“Oh, I can’t!” criedthe girl; “look at me! 
so stiff I can’t stand on my feet.” 

“You must come, all the same,” declared Nelson, and 
there was that in his tone which overbore all objection. He 
strode across the street with Ilma on his arm, and they 
mounted the stairs to the hall where the ball was conclud- 
ing with the Virginia reel, amid atumult of hilarity. Nel- 
son led Ilma to the bottom of the set nearest the door, and 
she went mechanically through the last figure, amid a 
cross-fire of laughter and questions all up and down the 
line, to which no serious answer was expected. Then 
Brownlee took her home. 

Next morning McNair had gone down the road about 
his business, so the settlement was deferred. 

Two weeks later Brownlee and Ilma were married, and 
the bride went out tothe ranch with her husband. The first 
time they came into town afterward, kind friends told 
them that George McNair was saying to everybody all up 
and down the road, from Iuma to Jack Rabbit, that Nelse 
Brownlee was welcome to what he had got. Brownlee 
sent word to McNair that he would brand him for a liarthe 
first time they met. McNair bought a six-shooter, and 
every one awaited the scrimmage without much doubt as to 
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the result, for Brownlee could hit the picture on a tomato- 
can every time at twenty paces. His acquittal was a fore- 
gone conclusion, for every one said that McNair deserved 
killing, no matter what the facts. 

Affairs were at this pass when, one morning early, 
McNair got on his railroad velocipede at Bodi, and pro- 
ceeded to work his passage over a ten-mile stretch of desert 
to a siding where he had some men at work. Three or 
four miles out, he perceived a horseman lopping along at 
right angles to the track. Any horseman might be Nelse 
Brownlee, and he felt for his weapon. As the two ap- 
proached the meeting point he saw that it was Brownlee, 
and watched keenly for any hostile demonstration. None 
was made, and he passed on and left Nelse in his rear, 
while the latter was still some distance from the track. 
His spine felt somewhat creepy, but he had known Nelse 
too many years to believe he would shoot a man in the 
back. But presently a swish like a sky-rocket taking its 
rise came by his ear, the velocipede went on, on a down 


grade, and George McNair lay stunned and helpless in the 
sagebrush beside the right of way. When his faculties 
returned he found that he was lying on his back, his arms 
pinioned tightly to his sides by Brownlee’s riata, which 
Brownlee’s mare, standing like a bronze casting of a horse, 
was holding as taut as a bowstring, while Brownlee himself 
had started a little fire at the foot of the railway embank- 
ment. 

He lay quiet, as, indeed, he perforce must, considering 
the position as well as his still somewhat dazed faculties 
would permit, until Brownlee walked over and looked down 
at him. 

“For God’s sake, Nelse,” he said then, “what are you 
going to do?” 

“What I said,” returned Brownlee, grimly; “brand you 
for a liar!” 

McNair’s flesh quivered on his bones in anticipatory 
agony. 

“If you do, you know I’!l kill you,” he said. 

“Not if I see you first, you won’t,” returned Brownlee; 
“but, if you kill me forty times, it will not take the brand 
out of your cheek that I am going to put there. You 
blackguard, that would blast where you could not possess! 
Steady, there, Lola!” 

When McNair saw Brownlee approaching with the red- 
hot iron, a neat little L that he had had made, pending the 
opportunity, his manhood left him in the lurch. Both the 
pain and the disfigurement seemed unendurable. He wept 
hot tears of impotent rage, and humbled himself and prom- 
ised any reparation exacted, but the stern face bending 
over him never softened for an instant, and the steady 
hands, pressing the iron into his smooth cheek, turned his 
prayers into blasphemy. 

It was over in an instant, Brownlee threw down the 
branding-iron and turned away without a word. He 
mounted Lola, still standing with muscles tense as steel, 
severed the riata with one stroke of his knife, and drew his 
revolver as he wheeled. But McNair was quicker than he 
anticipated. Writhing himself free from the relaxed rope, 
he sprang to his feet, drew his gun, and fired, with but one 
muscular impulse, as it seemed. It was a random shot, 
for he was blind with pain and fury, but it went home. 

The great plain lay still, still, under the pouring white 
sunshine; and the prone figure lay still, staring with un- 
winking eyes. It lay so long that presently a curious 
chipmunk came to investigate it, and sat on its outflung 





farther, and yet farther away, searching for tufts of bunch- 
grass under the clumps of sage. 
wd 

Miles away, in a litttle house ona river bank, a fair- 
haired girl was whistling gayly to her canaries, as she 
stood in the doorway, shading her eyes with her hand, 
watching a stray horse just visible in the distance, but 
gradually working nearer, as it fed. 

From the Argonaut. 
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THE LONELY ROOM. 





BY PAUL KESTER. 


HESE walls 
| Are suddenly grown bare 


And strange to me. 
All that yesterday made up 
The intimate 
Frame and compass of our lives 
Is changed. 
There is no longer home; 
It is as chill and desolate 
As I. 
It seems a thousand years, 
Or never, 
Since you crossed 
The threshold, 
Since you went away 
And took the very heart of things, — 
The sense of home, 
Of comfort, 





Of companionship. 
Even the familiar look 
Quitted the house with you. 
I close the doors, 
I put the lights out 
Deliberately, 
One by one; 
The darkness, too, 
Is desolate and strange. 
McClure’ s. 
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WHERE HER INTEREST CEASES—“So your wife has a 
great fondness for fiction?” 
“Er—a—yes; all except the kind I tell her.”—/wi/ade/- 


arm, chattering querulously, while the mare wandered phia Press. 
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At approach of spring always prepare for 
the annual procession of jokes on the 
gullible portion of the public. A Chicago 
paper is trying to revive Eugene Field’s 
ancient hoax touching the authorship of 
“Laugh and the World Laughs With You,” 
while New York and Boston are discussing 
the “Fifty Best” American Poems. The 
“Fifty Best” in new novels or old poems, is 
not what matters; the thing that needs dis- 
cussion far more is the identity of the 
“Fifty Worst.” To any succinct argument 
on this question THE MIRROR will gladly 
open its columns. What are the Fifty 
Worst novels and poems produced in 
America since the new century began? 
There’s an interesting problem. Answers 
to this query should give not only conclu- 
sions, but the reasons leading to the con- 
clusion. If the worst, why are they the 
worst? And if they are, why have they 
been successes? And, in that case, what is 
the matter with the public? And so on, to 
the last link in the chain. 

we 

The transfer of a Rubens painting is the 
subject of a current paragraph of interest to 
artists. It is a picture of “The Holy 
Family.” Bought abroad by the late 
Francis Matthiessen, when his collection 
came under the hammer it was bought by 
Lieutenant Geo. P. Blow, and by him sold 
to James Henry Smith, the New Yorker, 
heir to “Chicago Smith’s” millions, who has 
in turn presented it to the New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The picture 
shows “the Virgin with the Infant Jesus 
standing on her lap. It is five feet eight 
inches wide and six feet seven inches long.” 
It is to be hoped that every time this de- 
scription is repeated the full stop after “lap” 
will be rigidly enforced. 

oe 

The following “Literary Notes” are by 
S. E. Kiser, in the Chicago Record-Heraid: 

“The King of Belgium is reported to be 
at work on a book which will be entitled 
‘Red Flags I Have Run Away From,’ 

“A Chicago writer has just sold a story that 
has been declined sixty-two times. The 
purchaser is a dealer in paper rags. 

“S. Weir Mitchell announces that he will 
take it easy this summer, having arranged to 
limit himself to writing a monograph on 
Esculapius; a work on nervous disorders, 
to be published in three quarto volumes; a 
historical novel with Mad Anthony Wayne 
as the hero, and a few scattering short 
stories and poems for the Century. 

“It is expected that the Indiana authors 
will adopt a resolution, when they hold their 
convention in Chicago, providing that, in fu- 
ture, no one may become a member of the 
association until he has published at least 
two books. This will come as a severe 
disappointment to about 10,000 one-book 
authors who are nowon the waiting list. 

“Richard Harding Davis will himself be 
the hero of his forthcoming story of a South 
American revolution. He will, however, 
appear in the book under another name. 

“Matrimonial troubles of the author of 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ have made it neces- 
sary for her to go into a New York hos- 
pital. Celebrity has its disadvantages. If 
she had been a mere, unknown scrub-lady 
she could have called in the police and the 
public would have paid no attention to the 
matter.” 

To which there might be added: 

A new magazine is to be issued presently. 
It will contain only anecdotes of the late 
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Cecil Rhodes. The number of novels for 
which he is admitted to have unconsciously 
served as hero is more than three hundred 
and sixty-five. 

The original tiger, made famous by the 
late Frank R. Stockton’s tale of the “Lady 


and the Tiger,” may be seen nightly in ~ 


Bunkum’s circus. 

Some new books for the young have these 
titles: “Boats, and How to Sail Them,” 
by J. P. Morgan; “Making Poultry Pay,” 
by Swift Armour; and “Ping Pong and Its 
Rules,” by Jerry Simpson. 

The Refractor. 
Fe et 

Merrick, Walsh & Phelp’s ottice at Mer 
mod & Jaccard Jewelry Co., Broadway, 
corner Locust street. 

Prompt atttention to all orders. 
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TOLD OF BISMARCK. 





The Princess Julie Bonaparte once re- 
quested Bismarck to write his name in her 
album. It was an elaborate volume, filled 
with famous autographs. Bismarck curiously 
turned over the pages of the daintily bound 
book and read carefully a little poem in the 
handwriting of Theophile Gautier, evoking 
a procession of glorious feats of arms and 
heroic deeds of the first empire in com- 
memoration of the Vendome column. “That 
is awfully good” (“C’ est joliment bien,”) he 
said, and, taking a pen, he wrote: “Otto de 
Bismarck, qui regrette de n'avoir pas ecrit 
cette superbe presie,” (“Otto von Bismarck, 
who regrets not having [written this superb 
poetry.” ) 

When the king of Prussia left Paris he 
went to Brussels. Colonel Stoffel was one 
of the party. At the Belgian frontier the 
members of the royal party, who had been 
traveling in civil dress, went into the station 
to put on their uniforms. Bismarck was the 
first to appear. He wore his white 
cuirassier uniform. “Hullo!” said the col- 
onel, “you have not put on your great gala 
boots!” “Oh, no, Belgium is so small!” 
replied Bismarck with one of his genial 
smiles. 

Fe FH 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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A COACHMAN IN CHURCH. 





An English dean on one occasion when 
his verger and all the other officials to 
whom he could appeal for help were down 
with influenza asked a neighbor’s coach- 
man to take the offertory on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

“Take the what, sir?” asked the man 
completely mystified by a word which to 
him was unknown. “Go {round with the 
bag and take the offertory—the collection— 
the money from the people in the pews,” 
the dean explained. The coachman seemed 
to understand what was required of him and 
consented. The offertory hymn began, and 
the coachman started upon his new duties. 
Suddenly there was an unseemly inter- 
ruption, and he was observed to be en- 
gaged in angry altercation with two of the 
congregation, seated in a prominent part of 
the church. The dean peremptorily sum- 
moned him to the altar rails. “What is it?” 
he asked in consternation. “Why,” said 
the coachman, “there’s two men in the best 
seats what won’t pay!” 

Ft 

At a recent ultra-fashionable wedding re- 
ception, in Westminster place, one of the 
guests was heard to exclaim that Bolland’s 
goods seemed to predominate. Seventh and 
Locust streets. 
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for Wedding Gifts 


and 


Wedding Stationery 


of the Latest and Most Exclusive 
Designs, call on the 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


SEVENTH AND LOCUST. es 
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Jhe Humphrey Crescent 


Price, 


$20 
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Only 


Instantaneous 
Water Heater. 


Hot Water the Instant You 
Require it. 


Invaluable for Baths and 
Domestic Use. 


The luxury of Hot Water in any quan- 
tity night or day. 


The Finest, Most Perfect and 
Efficient Made. 


Reduce your gas bills by using this 
the finest system known for producing 
hot water. 
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No Home Complete Without an 
Instantaneous Water Heater. 





See it in practical operation at 


| Backus Building, 


Jou Olive St. 








FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 





THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. .»* Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 


DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 











BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


She Marlborough 


Family otel, 


Kinloch A 1905. 4056 McPherson Ave. 








11,126 MILES. 


of railway east of Chicago, St. Louis and 
the Mississippi River, with eastern termi- 
nals at New York, Boston and Montreal, 


are embraced in the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


For No. 3 of the Four-Track Series, con- 
taining a map showing this Central Railway 
System of America, send a two-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central R. R., Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod;& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
Miss Elsie Ford is entertaining a guest from 

e Kast. 

Mrs. Western Bascome 
Mary Cobb, of Boston. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Williamson, of Cabanne, 
1ave gone to Hot Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ames left last week for a 
hort trip to the Charleston Exposition, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Gilbert and the Misses 
‘ilbert, sailed a few days ago for Europe. 

Mrs. Leroy B, Valliant and Mr. John Worthing- 
1 Valliant are visiting relatives in Dallas. 

The Thursday Dancing Club will give their 
egular dance this evening, at Mahler’s Hall. 
Mr.and Mrs. Harvey Miller, who have been 
raveling in the Kast, will retnrn in a_ short 


is entertaining Miss 


ime, 

Misses Elma 
wrk, visiting 
velavan. 

Mr. and Mrs, Blakesley Collins are spending 
Mrs. Collins’ 


and Queen Rumsey are in New 
their sister, Mrs, D. Bryson 


short time in Chicago with 

;elatives. 

Mrs. F. W. Banister gave a reception, last 
week, assisted by Carey Bacon and Miss 
Saunders. 


Mrs. Bryan Snyder, of Westminster place, 

entertaining her mother, Mrs, P. J. Willis, of 
Galveston, 

Mr. and Mrs. William Barr have returned to 
their Kastern home after spending several 
weeks here. 

Mrs. Eugene F. Williams, 
terrace, has lately returned 
Florence, Ala. 

Miss Grace Gale will have for her guest, this 
week, Miss Homan, of New York, who will be 
her maid of honor at her wedding in June, 

Mr, and Mrs. Leon Hull, of Forest Park 
boulevard, are entertaining Mr. and Mrs, I,. H. 
Winnie, of Chicago, who are en route to Cali- 
fornia on their bridal tour. 

Miss Anna Koehler is entertaining Misses 
Kttaand Kdna Poertuer, of Washington, D. C., 
in whose honor she gave a pink luncheon to 
sixteen young girls last week, 

Mrs. J. I. D. Morrison, of Lindell boulevard, 
entertained, on Sunday evening, with an 
informal reception, given in honor of her guest, 
Mrs. Philo D, Larned, of New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Shotwell have returned 
from the South, where they were called by the 
illness of Mrs, Shotwell’s mother. They are 
now the guests of Mrs, ee Williams, of 
Washingfon terrace. 

Miss Ethel Goddard and Mr, David Biggs have 
lately announced their approaching marriag2, 
which will bean event of June 4th. ‘he cere- 
mony will be performed at six o'clock, at St, 
Peter’s Episcopal Church. 

Miss Grace Gale and Mr. George Welsh, of 
Kentucky, will be married on June 4th, at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, at 9 o’clock in the 
evening. Miss Gale is the daughter of Mrs. 
Arthur Gale, of West Pine boulevard. 

Mrs. Kugene Abadie has returned from the 
South, where she has been making a visit to her 
daughter, Mrs, Pierre Bremond, She afterwards 
joined Mr. and Mrs, Russell Harding on their 
private car, aud made a tour of the South as their 


of Washington 
from a trip to 


guest, 

The marriage of Miss Rosie Tuholske, 
laughter of Dr. and Mrs. Herman Tuholske, and 
Dr. Ernst Jonas, took place on Wednesday, and 
vas attended by a large circle of friends and 
elatives. ‘The bride and groom are now enjoy- 

yg a honeymoon tour. 

Mrs, Ashley D. Scott is preparing to leave, 
early this season, for her summer cottage at 
Wequetonsing, where she will entertain many 
guests during the season, especially in July, the 
1onth chosen for the marriage of Miss Marian 

indsay and Mr. Squires. 

Miss Jessie Moore, of Vandeventer place, has 
ilely been telling her friends quietly of her 
pproaching marriage, although the name of 
he fortunate young man is not being generally 
iven,as the bride elect wishes the formal an- 
nouncement to take place at a tea which will be 
wiven for the purpose next Tuesday, The wed- 
ling will be an early June event. 

Cards are just out for the wedding of Miss 
Vrancis Hellmuth, daughter of Mrs. Julia B. 
Hellmuth, of 5059 Raymond avenue, and Mr, 
thornton Poole Boland. The ceremony will 
take place on Wednesday, May 7th, at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and will be followed by 
| bridal breakfast and reception, after which 
he young couple will depart for a bridal tour 
hast, 

Che most important announcement made dur- 

y the past week was the engagement of Miss 


Louise Garrison Chappell, and Mr. Horace 
Rumsey. The announcement was made by Mrs. 
George P. Jones, ata tea given by her to about 
one hundred young girls and matrons. No date 
has as yet been set for the nuptials, but the 
bride elect has intimated that it would be one of 
the events of early fall. 

Miss Margaret Currie left for Peoria, Ill., on 
Tuesday, where she will remain a few days 
before returning to her homein New York City. 
During Miss Currie’s visit in St. Louis the 
announcement of her engagement to Mr. 
Charles Noel, of this city, was a pleasant sur- 
prise to the friends of both, The wedding will 
take place the first of June at Mrs. T. I. Currie’s 
home, Ardsley Hall, New York. 

Mrs. Hillis Hallett, who was formerly Miss 
Alice Scudder, has been making a short visit to 
Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Scudder. Mrs. Scudder 
gave a luncheon in her honor last Friday. 
Among the guests were, Mesdames Wallace 
Simmons, Rutherford Chappell, Misses Grace 
Gale, Helen Noel, Madge Curry, Grace Massey 
and Emma McKeen. Mrs, Hallett is en route to 
Colorado to join her husband. 

Miss Virginia Robinson, of 4320 Washington 
boulevard, and Dr. William H. Rheinfrank, of 
Toledo, Ohio, were married on Wednesday, the 
ceremony taking place at the Grand Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, Rev. Dr. J. F. Cannon officiating. Miss 
Letelia Robinson attended her sister as maid of 
honor and Misses Laura and Frances Robinsou, 
of Chicago, as bridesmaids. The bride and 
groom are now enjoying a bridal tour, and will 
later go to their own home in Toledo. 

Mrs. Bryan Snyder gave a reception on ‘Tues- 
day afternoon, in honor of her mother, Mrs. P, J. 
Willis, of Galveston, Tex. The rooms were orna- 
mented with quantities of cut flowers, pink 
being used inthe drawing rooms and yellow in 
the dining-room, where the table had a center- 
piece of white sweet pease. Mrs. Snyder re- 
ceived her guests in a toilette of delicate pink 
tones, trimmed with rich lace,and Mrs, Willis 
was gowned in black, Mrs, M’Chesney and Mrs, 
Henry Bond served. The rooms were filled 
during the afternoon with a large number of 
guests who welcomed Mrs. Willis again in their 

midst, 

Miss Florence Ghio and Mr. Robert Carr wer 
quietly married, at the home of the bride's 
mother, in Cabanne, the ceremony being 
witnessed only by relatives, owing to the recent 
death of Mr, Anthony Ghio, the bride’s father. 
Rev. Father McGlynn officiated, assisted by 
Father Schmidt. Miss Beatrice Ghio, attended 
her sister as maid of honor and Mr. Amadee 
Taussig served as best man, Miss Veda Smith 
and Mr, Howard Ober were the bridesmaid and 
groomsman, The bride and groom have de- 
parted for a honeymoon tour and upon their re- 
turn will reside at 5003 Vernon avenue. 

The pupils of Mrs, Ralston’s class gave ‘‘an 
afternoon with Mozart and Grieg’’ on Friday, 
the 25th, at the residence of Mr. Dan Nugent, 
The room in which the recital was given was 
ideal for the purpose. The enthusiasm of the 
many music-loving guests who were present 
testified to their enjoyment of the fine pro- 
gramme. Mrs. Geo. Corrie, (soprano) who 
assisted, gave four numbers with that exquis- 
finish of detail for which she is so well 
The young ladies taking part, were: 
Misses Emily Catlin, Anne [EKvans, I. M. 
Watts, Rebecca Johnson, Louise Nugent, Mary 
Marshall, Margaret McKittrick, Martha Watts 
Morris Thiel, Madeleine Taussig and Master 
‘Tom McKittrick. 

‘The marriage of Miss Felecia Judson and Mr, 
Goveneur Calhoun, of New York, took place on 
Wednesday afternoon, at five o’clock, at St. 
Peter's Episcopal Church, Rev. Dr, Short officiat - 
ing. Miss Judson was attended by four brides- 
maids. gowned alike in sheer white muslin 
trimmed with lace and carrying bouquets of 
white lilacs. ‘They were, Misses Bessie Kings- 
land, Josephine Cobb, Georgie Wright and 
Mrs. Judson of New York. Mr. Charles How- 
land of New York, was best man, and the 
groomsmen and ushers were. Messrs. Howard 
Elting, Gains Paddock, William I, Chambers, 
George Weitzel, and Mr. Elliot, of New York. 
Miss Judson looked very lovely in white liberty 
satin covered with old rose point lace. After 
the ceremony their was a small reception at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs, 
F, N. Judson, of Washington avenue, after which 
the bride and groom left for a bridal tour, They 
will reside at 3733 Washington avenue, 
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The springtime with budding flowers and 
unfoldment of Nature’s beauties, is now in 
full sway. Dainty fabrics of all kinds are 
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KAYSERZINN 


For Home Furnishings 
and Wedding Gifts. 


This beautiful Ice Water or Lemonade 
Pitcher, decorated in bold relief work, as 
shown, is of extra large capacity. Having 
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bought them in large quantities we are H 
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being fashioned into elegant raiment for 
“my lady.” Here it were well to remind one 
that one of the most important adjuncts to 
the perfect toilette are neat, snuggly fitting 
boots,—the kind obtained at Swope’s. 
Swope’s are the best in quality, fit, finish 


and durability. Swope’s is at 311 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
se FS vt 


RUBAIYAT OF THE OLD RED 
MOVING VAN. 


Look at the moving vans about us—Lo 

The whole world seems to be upon the go; 
We leave the little ills we have and move 

To larger woes whereof we do not know. 


The splendid hopes we set our hearts upon 
Turn ashes when we settle down anon, 
And having tacked our corpets fast we sit 
Regretting the good things from which 
we've gone. 


The neighbors that we left were not our 
style; 
We didn’t like the noise they made, but I’ll 
Bet forty dollars the new neighbors, too, 
Will make us weary in a little while. 


Alike for those who move to-day to where 
High walls of masonry loom in the air 
And those who go to humble quarters—all 
Must eat cold grub and sleep where floors 
are bare. 


What by the brawney teamster hurried 
whence? 
Our goods jammed in the van and hurried 
hence? 
There’s many an earnest protest answered 
by 
The big red-whiskered mover’s insolence. 
For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a fool let fall a cut-glass tray, 
And as I poured my feelings out to him 
He murmured, “Gently, brother, gently, 


pray.” 


And has not such a story from of old 

Down man’s successive generations rolled? 
We pitch our tents and then pull up again 

And move to where new beauties may unfold. 


A little halt, a little peace of mind 
And then we push along again to find 
New disappointments—thus through life 
we move 
And leave our streaks of rubbish stretched 
behind. 
S. & Kiser. 








LOOKING BACKWARD. 


“There is one good thing about being de- 
scended from noble ancestors,” remarked 
the business man placidly, as he laid down 
his paper. 

“And what is that?” inquired his wife. 

“They seem to have had such good con- 
stitutions. The descendants of the com- 
mon people have all died out.”— Washington 
Times. 
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JEFFERIES, Importer or EXcLusive 
AND ORIGINAL MILLINERY, Room 403, Mer- 
mod-Jaccard Building, Locust and Broadway. 
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PARRISH’S NEW LAUNDRY. 


It is to your advantage to patronize this 
laundry. We use water from CAMP JACK- 
SON SPRING, which is under our laundry. 
If you are “from Missouri” we will show you. = 
By using this water your linen will wear = 
much longer and look better. I have noin-s 
terest in any other laundry and no one except = 
my partner aud manager, Mr. J. Arthur = 
Anderson, is interested with me, 


DINKS I,. PARRISH’S LAUNDRY, = 
(Not incorporated), 3126 and 3128 Olive st. = 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or Tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself te 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its su or cuisine 

and servi service and refined patronage. 





ADDRESS 
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NEW BOOKS. 





The question whether the late George 
Warrington Steevens would ever have gone 
as farin pure literature as he went in journal- 
ism must stay forever open. The latest of 
the volumes in evidence does not settle the 
matter: it only goes a long way toward 
proving what we already know to have been 
his great talent, and the occasional defect in 
that talent. “Things Seen” is somewhat of 
a hodge-podge. Any volume made up of 
the flying leaves flung forth by any journalist 
is of necessity loose in the joints. But the 
essential qualities of the man stand revealed, 
and the very disjointed nature of the book 
itself is a commentary on his career. Con- 
centration for more than the space of a 
magazine article is seldom allowed even the 
most favored of modern journalists. He 
must write so that to-day may read it before 
night falls. To-morrow he may be a thousand 
miles away, his mind engaged in other tasks. 
The leisure to arrange his pages in form for 
the library never comes to him—not, that is, 
if journalism remains his full ambition. 
Certainly it never came to Steevens. Yet 
the touch of literature undoubtedly was in 
much of his work. That chapter in the 
book now under consideration called “The 
New Gibbon” is a fine specimen of prose in 
the Gibbon manner: it attracts not only by 
virtue of its keen sermon in the “Lest we 
forget” manner, its warning touching the 
decadence of the British empire, but also by 
virtue of its skill in style. It recalls the 
Steevens of “Monologues of the Dead,” the 
book which, after all, bears the strongest 
witness that Steevens might have shone 
in literature had journalism not called to 
him. The best articles in the book are 
those that rank as chronicles of campaign: 
Steevens was evidently at his best when a 
war correspondent. His chapter on “What 
Happened in Thessaly” is the clearest 
description of an episode that history will 
have much difficulty in pulling out from 
under the pile of lies spilled on it. Between 
the ordinary report in a newspaper and the 
vivid descriptive pages of Steevens there is 
a great gap: yet so fragmentary is the work 
of any man who must needs cover the world 
with his pen that the future historian will 
find Steevens’ articleon Dreyfus, on the 
Victorian Jubilee, and on Bayreuth mere 
items in a bulk of newspaper files that will 
have tobe searched. These are fugitive 
impressions: brilliant as they are, here and 
there, essentially a cut above mere news- 
paper reports, they never have time enough 
to begin at the beginning, to follow to the 
very end, to present a complete picture. 
They are as valuable, or, perhaps, just a 
little more valuable than such work of the 
special correspondent sort as Mr. R. H. 
Davis has done. Mr. Davis described the 
Derby from his point of view: Mr. Steevens 
gives his version of that scenein “Things 
Seen.” There is little to choose between 

the two. Mr. Steevens is the better gifted 
as to eyes: he sees with tremendous clear- 
ness and quickness: Mr. Davis has the 
narrative knack to the exclusion of some 
other qualities, notably accuracy. “Things 
Seen” has the sub-title, “Impressions of 
Men, Cities and Books,” but that is a trifle 
misleading. It divides much more easily 
into chapters that describe episodes of more 
or less historic worth (asthe Jubilee, the 
Thessaly campaign, andthe Dreyfus case) 


The Mirror 
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and chapters that are, like the balance of 
votes at an election, scattering. One or two 
of the chapters touch literature critically, 
Zola, Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” and Ib- 
sen’s “Little Eyolf” coming under comment. 
But we will never remember Steevens as a 
critic of books. His was a pen to tell the 
things he had seen andthe men who had 
done them: though his career as journalist 
was more than usually touched by the taint 
of the ephemeral, at least he wrote of life at 
first hand. His opinion on books need not 
matter. Had he lived to put sequence and 
order into the chaos made necessary by 
telegraph and mails,his writings would, with- 
out doubt, have ranked high as historic docu- 
ments. This is not to say that the work of 
selection and editing in this volume of 
“Things Seen” has not been well done by 
Mr. G. S. Street, but merely to point out the 
obvious disadvantages under which Steevens’ 
writing must always labor. As far as sheer 
literature is concerned—well, there is “The 
New Gibbon” inthis present volume, and 
“The Monologues of the Dead” a little 
volume of the days before he went a-journal- 
ing—and the rest, in George Steevens’ case, 
is merely might-have-been. One feels that 
truth with somewhat cruel force, as one 
realizes that the finest bit of pure literature 
in the book is—not by Steevens at all. It is 
Mr. W. E. Henley’s “Memoir” of Steevens. 
(Brown-Merrill, publishers, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ) 
as 
In spite of some crudeness there is really 
much text for thought in Dr. John H. 
Girdner’s notion that the people of Man- 
hattan Island are, in the B ajority, suffering 
from, or threatened by a disease that blinds 
them to the existence of the outer world. 
Dr. Girdner gives this disease, and his book, 
the name “Newyorkitis.” He not only gives 
authority for his invention of that word, but 
also presents a bill of particulars as to the 
mental, moral and physical symptoms of the 
ailment. The materialism, the narrowness, 
the hypocrisy that any huge metropolis 
breeds, spur Dr. Girdner to some vehement 
invective, and I really commend his book to 
earnest thinkers. He makes tke error, of 
course, wittingly or otherwise, of assuming 
that New York is single in disseminating 
this disease among its citizens. But asa 
matter of fact the Germans have long had 
a word for this sort of thing, and I dare say 
they knew of it in Babylon. Still, there are 
many points in this philippic that apply 
only to New York. 
truthtelling about civic and political morality, 
and much girding at hypocrisy inthe re- 
ligious denominations. Who is there who 
has not, like the author of “Newyorkitis,” 
felt a stir of anger at passing church after 
church where no gate, no door was un- 
locked, and where asign giving an under- 
taker’s address was the only comfort pro- 
curable? 

The book is crude. But it has in it the 
germs for something valuable. New Yorkers 
are too prone to think all life bounded by Wall 
street and Westchester. ‘“Newyorkitis” 
may open a dim eye or so. 
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American verse is indebted to the late 
Mr. James L. Onderdonk for his careful 
and in every respect commendable “History 
of American Verse.” This is the sort of 
subject that in most hands would be in- 
sufferably dull for all save the professional 
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bookworm or poetast. Mr. Onderdonk, how- 
ever, handles his theme with such fairness, 
is so quick to note the absurd in manya 
writer whom mere habit and convention 
had given an unmerited eminence, that his 
pages are nothing less than a pleasant sur- 
prise tothe reader who demands, even in 
his instruction, some touch of logic and bril- 
liance. Mr. Onderdonk carefully reviews 
the periods of American poetry, both by 








their time, and their divisions into satire, 
realism, sentiment, and soon. Only when 
the author comes, in his final chapter en- 
titled “Aftermath,” to the consideration of 
present-day reputations, does he leave much 
unsaid. Had he lived, however, beyond 
1897, to which point only he brought his re- 
view, there would doubtless have been a 
much more thorough view of our moderns 
in this book. For the period from 1610 
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to 1870—when Bret Hart started a new era 
in our verse—this “History of American 
Verse” is a most sane and instructive re- 
view. (McClurg Company, publishers, 
Chicago. ) 

Of justthe other type is Beatrice Hart’s 


“Seven Great American Poets.” Here are 
biographies and extracts from Bryant, 
Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, 


Holmes and Lowell, done in such way as to 
fit the youthful mind for more thorough in- 
terest in these poets. Here are all the stock 
anecdotes and personal glimpses; critical 
consideration is couched consistently upon 
the plane of laudation only: in fine, this is 
the sort of book to be used as a text-book by 
those teachers whe wish to further hero- 
worship at the expense of pure reason. The 
author’s reason for writing her book was 
that she knew of no compilation of the sort 
“simple enough.” This book is simple 
enough to suit the simplest. 
ad 

Cecil Rhodes’ favorite books were Gibbon, 
the works of Carlyle, especially “Heroes 
and Hero Worship,” and Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” which he thought was the 
finest piece of fiction ever penned. He 
used to be fond of reading the Bible, too, 
although his pleasure in it was literary 
rather than religious. 


ee 
An irresistable display of the finest and 
most exclusive art nouveau bronzes, sterling 
silverware and jewelry at Bolland’s, Seventh 
and Locust streets. 
Fe 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. DISCIPLINE. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I have read with interest letters in the 
MIRROR concerning corporal punishment in 
the Public School. I am an old teacher, 
and I agree with “Parent” that the discipline 
in the schools is not what itshould be. The 
teachers are not wholly to blame. Moral 
suasion is the fashion, and teachers do not 
wish to clash with the office and the courts. 
The trouble begins in the home. Young 
America has so many liberties that its elders 
have no rights. 

Johnny Jones, who lives next door, is a 
typical example of two kinds of discipline. 
Johnny’s “maw” is a club and matinee 
woman. She has pronounced views about 
moral suasion and the proper bringing up 
of other people’s children, but turns over the 
training of Johnny tothe servant, the teacher 
and, incidentally, to Johnny’s “grandpaw.” 
The servant feeds and grooms Johnny. if 
Johnny and his teacher should happen to 
disagree, Johnny’s “maw” would send John- 
ny’s “paw,” who is a manof influence, to in- 
terview the teacher or the office; therefore, 
Johnny’s teacher, like a wise woman, shuts 
her eyes to breaches of discipline. But 
Johnny’s father’s father cares naught for 
Johnny’s “maw’s” opinion about moral 
suasion or anything else,and Johnny’s “maw” 
is very deferential because “grandpaw” has 
money and is a law unto himself. 

Johnny’s “maw” calls: “Johnny, it’s bed 
time. Come in!” and Johnny doesn’t hear, 
or answers, “yessum.” Johnny’s “paw” drops 
his paper to supplement “maw” and Johnny 
shouts, “in a minute” or “d’rectly,” but when 
“grandpaw,” who wears a white moustache, 
a Grand Army button and an old-fashioned 
military air, appears upon the scene: “You 
John, come here, sir; Johnny trots in with- 
out opening his mouth. “Grandpaw” is he 
who must be obeyed. Last summer, while 
Johnny’s “maw” was East, I’m convinced, 
from sounds of wailing, that Johnny and his 
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, Largest Assortment. 
Lowest Prices. 


Jables, Chairs, 
Filing Cabinets. 
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Many New Conveniences 
Drop-AWway Front 
Pigeonhole Boxes. 
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“grandpaw” had a painful interview in the 
back shed. 

But Johnny and his “grandpaw” are friends 
and comrades. They go fishing, boating and 
riding together. Johnny knows every nook 
and cranny along the Meramec. Hot nights, 
Johnny sits on my front steps and tells me 
wonderful tales about crawfish, mud turtles 
and sand pipers, and draws upon his very 
vivid imagination for visions of the bears, 
panthers and Indians his “grandpaw” cap- 
tured in Montana. He almost persuaded me 
that the famous Marchto the Sea was per- 
sonally conducted by his “grandpaw.” 

But Johnny does not jeer at the drunken 
man, throw mud at the crazy negro, nor 
snow-ball men in wagons. He will not paint 
the High School green nor the town red, 
call the principal “Willie” nor his father 
“The Old Man.” Twenty years from now, 
despite the interviews in the back shed, 
fortunate Johnny and other people will be 
glad that Johnny had a “grand-paw.” 

“Parent” gives facts, but your latest cor- 
respondent gives glittering generalties, a 
statement about wild beasts, arraignment of 
Solomon and letters from prominent edu- 
cators. 

Solomon is a back number, and, never 
having lived with wild beasts, I’m not pre- 
pared to write Tales of the Jungle, but I’ve 
lived on a large stock farm and have seen 
domestic animals chastise their young. I’ve 
seen a highly bred Kentucky mare re- 
peatedly correct her colt by “nipping” her. 
I’ve seen a collie, the gentlest, most intelli- 
gent and affectionate of dogs, train her 
puppies to drive, and when they disobeyed 
her, soundly cuff them with her paws. I’ve 





seen a pet Maltese, whose kitten followed 
her down stairs, to her great annoyance, 
carry the kitten upstairs. The third time 
she whipped her disobedient offspring and 
put her in her little bed to the great amuse- 
ment of myself and the children. 

Mr. Brooks’ letter is a general statement, 
is non-committal, and does not express Mr. 
Brooks’ opinions. Mr. Harris ranks high 
as an educator, but higher as a philosopher 
and theorist. He was a good judge of men 
and chose practical people to carry out his 
theories, but teachers who were his pupils 
at the Clay School know very well that Mr. 
Hurris was not a disciplinarian. 

Mr. Long trod in Mr. Harris’ footsteps— 
it saved lots of trouble, but as a principal, 
responsible for the order in his school, he 
laid and lays on the rod with a heavy hand. 
As for Mr. Soldan, well, to use a slang 
phrase, “I should smile!” No High School 
boy ever fooled with Mr. Soldan. 

Teacher. 

St. Louts, April 26th, 1902. 

Fe 

Wedding invitations, in correct forms, ja 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 
$1.00. 

Ft 

“Life is a lottery,” remarked the inductive 
Mrs. Pig; “we are here to-day, and to- 
morrow we are bacon or pork tenderloin.” 

“Well,” put in Mr. Pig, bitterly, “any- 
thing to get away from Chicago.’’— 7own 
Topics. 

Fe st Ut 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
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St. Louis Sartorial Club. 


First Club Proposition. 


For the sum of 
$2 00 per month, we 
agree to call once 
each week for your 
entire Wardrobe— 
Sponge, Press and 
Repair same and put 
it in perfect condi- 
tion, and, when re- 
quired, returning the 
same day. 


Second Club 


Proposition. 


For the sum of 
$1.50 per month, we 
agree to call once 
each week and will 
Sponge, Press and 
repair one full suit 
or any three gar- 
ments each week. 








With our care your clothing will keep 
its new appearance twice as long as it 
would without that care. 


Fine Dyeing and Cleaning 


A SPECIALTY. 


ALFRED RICKETTS & CO., 
204 N. Eighth Street, 


15 years with Browning, King & Co. 
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MUSIC. 


THE PASSING OF MR. ROBYN, 


He will soon pass out of the musical life 
of this community forever, declares Mr. 
Robyn, and hereafter New York shall bask 
in his presence—a privilege that St. Louis, 
in his opinion, has forfeited the right to 
enjoy. The volatile composer-pianist is 
altogether out of accord with his home-city 
and her “musical set.” We get on his 
nerves by our inability to follow sympathet- 
ically the eccentricities of genius, by our 
lack of appreciation—our insensibility, as 
it were. For instance, witness the asinine 
course adopted by the Apollo Club in accept- 
ing his latest {resignation—these “resigna- 
tions” ‘have been periodical, and the @lub 











Good Jaste 


Associated 
@ith Sconomy 


Is illustrated here by the 
showing of the newest and 
best in men’s ready-tailored 
garments — authoritatibely 
correct in fashion. 

We appreciate the support 
We are receibing from the 
best class of trade, and we 
are maintaining a standard 
of excellence gratifying to 
all men who desire the 
hest, without extrabagant 
expenditure. 

There’s no middle course 
*twixt us and the high- 
priced productions of the 
ultra fashionable tailor. 


Good qualities al 


$15.00 


and the finest up to 
$30.00 


Werener-dBiut 


Clothiers, Haherdashers and Hatters, 
Republic Building, Seventh and Olive Sts. 























should have had better sense than to take 
this one seriously—and the reprehensible 
conduct of the Odeon management in 
choking off his Sunday afternoon organ 
recitals to make room for a vulgar brass 
band, simply because of pecuniary consider- 
ations. 

Of course, should nothing shake Mr. 
Robyn’s adamantine resolve to desert us, 
we must, perforce, take up the burden of 
our musical life again, even though it be an 
empty existence without the only and 
original “Freddie.” However, unless he 
changes his methods materially, Mr. Robyn 
is likely to get some ugly bumps in New 
York which will cause him to sigh for the 
flesh pots; sothere may be some hope for 
us, after all. At present, though, he is 
much disgruntled, and avers that the course 
of the Odeon Company has injured his pro- 
fessional reputation, while his grievance 
against the Apollo Club is of a personal 
nature. 

“In the meantime the Apollo is patting 
itself onthe back for having had the nerve 
to “call” its leader’s “bluff,’’ and is looking 
about for his successor. Mr. Robyn’s ac- 
tions fully justified the club’s decision. He 
certainly tried the patience of the sixty 
members sorely, and his repeated tardiness 
at rehearsals, and his way of crowding work 
as the eleventh hour, exasperated them so 
thoroughly that he was admonished by letter 
to be more prompt and business-like. This 
was regarded as presumptuous and insulting 
by Mr. Robyn, and he promptly addressed 
a letter of resignation to the executive com- 
mittee. As they were accustomed to this 
sort of thing, and the date of the concert 
was near, the “boys” paid no attention to the 
matter at the time, and at the concert the 
conductor was on hand as usual, fairly bub- 
bling with high spirits. The concert was 
the most brilliantly successful affair in the 
history of the Apollo Club, and all went 
merry as the proverbial marriage bell until 
“Freddie” met with a distressing accident. 
He dropped his neck-tie. This small, but 
important part of his toilet was of the ready- 
made lawn-bow variety, with a hook and eye 
fastening, and his exertions while directing 
the chorus arrangement of the “Lucia” sex- 
tette probably caused it to become undone. 
However that may be, the neck-tie slipped 
away from his collar immediately after this 
number and when the damage was dis- 
covered the “boys” had already re-assembled 
on the platform to give the encore demanded 
by the enthused audience. Naturally, Mr. 
Robyn could not be expected to appear on 
the platform minus a neck-tie, -before an 
audience instructed by the programme-book 

to appear in costume de rigeur, so he lingered 
in the “wings” vainly endeavoring to adjust 
the refractory “bow.” This caused a most 
pronounced and awkward “stage wait,” and 
President Wiggins and Secretary Wright, 
glancing uneasily into the “wings,” saw 
Robyn, his efforts having proved unavailing, 
gayly and smilingly waving the bit of lawn 
at them. Mr. Wright made a dash for him 
and the director finally appeared, cravatless 
and blushing, but giggling. President 
Wiggins was pale with indignation, but re- 
strained himself until after the concert, 
when he remonstrated quietly with the giddy 
conductor. Mr. Robyn took his scolding 
with bad grace, however, and this added 
friction caused the club to deal summarily 
with his letter of resignation, at the meeting 
called last week, for the purpose of acting 
on the matter, though the regret that Mr. 
Robyn’s action left no other course open to 
them is general. 

That “Fred” will be hard to replace is 
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Appropriate presents can be had 
from our large and varied stock of 


Sterling Silver and Cut Glass. 
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F. W. DROSTEN, 7th and Pine. 





without doibt. His talent is very great; it 
amounts to genius, and when he is seriously 
inclined his executive ability is remarkable. 
However, his serious moments are ap- 
parently few. An excellent performance of 
the Grieg Concerto with the Symphony 
Orchestra, two years ago, was his last work 
worthy of serious consideration. The series 
of so-called “organ recitals,” at the Odeon 
was contemptible in a musical way. Noth- 
ing more nauseating than his home-made 
improvisations on popular “tunes” can well 
be imagined. 

As a director, Robyn shows magnetism 
and power, but his fondness for “flash” 
effects robs much of his work of dignity. 
He insists on strong and frequent contrasts 
in shading, whether or not the text and 
music of the composition he directs call for 
them, and the “humming accompaniment” is 
dragged in on all occasions. 

Robyn has a certain knack of writing 
cleverly, but his published compositions 
show neither depth nor originality. He is 
an unconscious borrower of other people’s 
ideas, and even “Answer,” the ballad by 
which his name is known throvghout the 
land, is built upon a theme identical with the 
principal theme of a 7e Deum by Harrison 
Millard, composed many years before the 
pretty song was written. 

Robyn is undoubtedly capable of doing 
much better work in every way than he 
has done in St. Louis, but here his success 
came without effort, and flattery and adula- 
tion spoiled him; in New York all this will 
be changed, and perhaps when he finds him- 
self getting lost in the whirl of Metropolitan 
musical life his dormant energies will 
awaken and cause the former St. Louisan 
to do something worth while. Let us hope 
so, and wish him success in his new field. 

Fe He 

An art nouveau era is at hand and some 
of the designs in bronzes, sterling silver- 
ware and jewelry, shown at Bolland’s, are 
perfect dreams of beauty. Seventh and 
Locust streets. 

Fe Ft 


COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





At the Olymyic Theater,the coming week, 


opening Sunday night, and including matinees 
Wednesday aud Saturday, the charming English 
musical comedy ‘“‘Florodora,’’ will be the 
offering. The original, ‘‘Florodora’’ company 


comes direct from New York, Following are 
the more prominent in the cast: Kina Wallace 
Hopper, R. K. Graham, ‘Helen Redmond, Cyril 
Scott, Jeannette Lowrie, W. P. Carleton, Susan 
Drake and Philip H. Ryley. ‘The beauty 
sextette, which was the sensation of Broadway 
ever since the initial performance of the comedy, 
will also be in evidence, as will the immense 
chorus of pretty maidens. 


ut 

Mr. Guy Lindsley and his pupils will appear 
at the Germania theater, 14th and Locust streets, 
on Saturday evening, May 1°th. This will be 
the last class entertainment of the present sea- 
son, and the play to be presented is the four-act 
drama, ‘‘lady Bountiful,’ by Arthur W. Pinero. 
Mr, Lindsley and the following pupils will ap- 
pear: Miss Bessie Barrows, Miss Blanche 


The VICTOR System of PHYSICAL CULTURE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Uniformly and perfectly developes every muscle 
of the body without the use of apparatus—no ab- 
normal development of one set of muscles at the 
sacrifice of others. It is a cure and a preventive 
of Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Constipation. Nerv- 
ous Disorders and all Lung Troubies, Will not 
only develop Muscular Strength, but will give 
sound mind and body, healthy complexion aud 
ghyeten? symmetry. Requires but 15 minutes a 

ay. 

Thin people developed and corpulent people 
reduced to a normal figure. 

We teach personally classes or individuals. 
Also a complete course by mail. 

Send two-cent stamp for booklet and further 
particulars. Address 


The VICTOR SCHOOL of PHYSICAL CULTURE 


HOLLAND BUILDING, 
or 4147 W. BELLE PLACKH, ST. I,OUIS. 


CARI, VICTOR, President. 
O. S. MILLER, Secretary. 
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Chemical Cleaning Works! 


MILLS & AVERILL, 


Broadway and Pine. 
KINLOCH B 617. 





Bell MAIN 2197. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
L. Ee: che 
Rhoades, Miss Esther King, Miss Tenore 


Haskell,Mrs. I,. I, Mitchum, Miss Mabel Simms, 
Messrs, Joseph Solari, Israel Friedkin and 
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Tickets are now on sale at 
llth and Olive 


hn Alden Leo. 
jiman Bros,’ music store, 
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Che St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society, 
sisted by the Morning Choral and the Appolo 
ibs, will give a benefit concert at the Odeon, 
iday, May 2nd, for the purpose of raising 
nds to pay the deficit of the Permanent 
irchestra fund. Following is the programme: 

PART I, 
yverture—From “Oberon” ..... ........ 
Symphouy Orchestra. 
\udante for Strings ............... ......Tschaikowsky 

String Orchestra. 
elections by The Morning Choral Club. 
The Moths, 
KH. R. Kroeger, Director. 


seeceseee WEDEL 


Waltz—"Geschichten aus dem Wiefier Wald’’.. .. 
Strauss 
Symphony Orchestra. 
Chorus—Hail, Bright Abode, from ‘Tann- 
Hause’ .:-ccorsces vemeancabepiph wedeksitnen .)-cecincese WOE EOE 
Morning Choral Club, Apollo Club, 
Choral-Symphony Chorus, 
PART II, 
suite de Orchestra—“Carmen’’..... -............. Bizet 


Symphony Orchestra. 
) Gay Hearts. 
») Kvening Bells. 
Apollo Club. 
H. N. Poepping, Director. 
Oboe and Flute Duet—From ‘‘ William Tell,’’...... 
Rossini 
Messrs, Wouters and Broeckaert, 
with the Orchestra. 
Chorus—‘‘Hallelujah,” from ‘‘The Messiah”’.. ..... 
Handel 
Morning Choral Club, Apollo Club, 
Choral-Symphony Chorus. 
Alfred Ernst, Conductor. 
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Humphrey's Corner. 


Aealthy 
Boys 


Are fond of sports, games 
and athletic exercises of all 
descriptions. 


They are also hard on their 
clothes and should only wear 
those of good material and 
well made. They are cheap- 
est in the long run. 


We have combined style and 
durability with every garment 
the boy wears. 
Long Pant Suits 
from $10.00 to $25.00 


Short Pant Suits 

from $3.50 to $15.00 
Sailor Blouse Suits 

from $3.50 to $15.00 
Star Shirt Waists, 

$1.00 kind, 69 cents. 
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The rehearsal of the combined choral forces 
of these three societies, a total of over four- 
hundred trained voices, was held on the Odeon 
stage Monday night. Excellent results were 
obtained. Those who fail to attend Friday 
night’s concert will miss one of the most mem- 
orable musical events in the history of the city. 


& 

“The Rentz-Santley Burlesquers,”’ at the 
Standard, this week, are playing to large audi- 
euces, The burlettas are especially diverting, 
the chorus girls unusually well coached and the 
specialties of a higher order than has been seen 
at the Butler playhouse in many weeks. ‘The 
Imperial Burlesquers” will be the attraction 


next week, 
FF 
DAWNWARD. 





BY DANTON. 
That reddish veil which o’er the face 
OF night-hag East is drawn— 
Flames new Disaster for the race, 
Or can it be the dawn? 


That rumbling sound horizonward! 
What destinies are there? 

Do organed Hopes triumphant chord, 
Or thunders roar “Despair”? 


What gifts are those the clouds release 
As far ahead they scud? 
Are they the genial rains of Peace, 


Or deluges of blood? 


Our motley masses struggle slow 
’Mid wilderness, through sands; 
Our flags with fetish watchwords glow 
Above the gloomy bands. 


Three watchwords! Will they glorify, 
Or weave us fates more stark? 

Lead dawnward from this lowering sky, 
Or downward to the dark? 


Will “Freedom” over Athens’ scrolls 
Our greater glory carve? 

Or prove mere choice to sell our souls 
To Mammon or—to starve? 


Content with Freedom’s forms, will we 
Real tyranny caress, 

Through sybaritic apathy, 
Or mad forgetfulness? 


“Equality!” Will each a king 
Become, a seer, a sage? 

Or will it ruthless all men fling 
In cosmic helotage? 


Will crucibles, wherein, tho’ great 
With primal vice, we pour 

Equalities, precipitate 
Napoleons—as before? 


White heedless on our masses move, 
Their sad-eyed mystics see 

On rushing Cloudland’s stage above 
Dark hints of what may be. 


Palladium and Shibboleth 
Pose on each misty dome ; 

Red Crisis’ tableaux blotch with death 
Smug Order’s monochrome. 


Race-ogres here on vulture-cloud, 
And there race-fathers hie; 

And Then and Now and Will-Be crowd 
The pantomimic sky. 


Prophetic mid the whirlwind flow 
These cryptic figures steal: 

Are they to be for further woe, 
Or may they be for weal? 


Will turbaned Shem, revived, throigh sweet 
White women filtered long, 

With sober scowl triumphant meet 
The drunken Western throng? 


Will Ham, acquit of servile strain, 
O€ art and craft compact, 

A loathing Europe’s pallor stain— 
Democracy in fact? 


Will Japhet still his brothers lead 
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WEDDING PRESENTS. 


OIL PAINTINGS—WATER COLORS— 

y ETCHINGS—FAC-SIMILES— 
TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS— 
ETC. 


Original Designs in Frames—Reguilding-> 


NOONAN & KOCIAN, 
617 Locust Street. 





ETC. 
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Milliner Y for the Races. 
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The Latest and Most Artistic Creations in 


Ladies’ Hats, suitable for wear either at the 


Races or on the Street, can be procured at 
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Unto the shambled tryst, 
With tentacles of trading greed 
And drivel of his Christ? 


Will Gog, awake, his Huns outpour 
At Empire-breaking time, 

To sluice away our fame and lore, 
Our features and—our crime? 


Scrolls, written “Debt,” and “Wanton War,” 
And “Sterile Love,” flare high; 

Are these our “Mene! Mene!” or 
Illusions of the sky? 


“Majority!” Divorced from wise, 
Sad Conscience, will he prowl 

Through tender, human heresies 
With Torquemadan scowl? 


And “Comfort!” Will her siren song 
To narcotizing shades 

Seduce our veterans, while Wrong 
Our weaker frontiers raids? 


Will “Sport” educe a virile pith, 
Our pulses teach to throb? 

Or weary earth re-saddle with 
A Nika-riot mob? 


Will center-seeking “Culture” hold 
Tangential Passion’s bolt? 

Yield orbits of an Age of Gold, 
Or comets of Revolt? 


Yet, foodless, oft and homeless, we, 
Not hopeless, loveless, plod— 
Whither? To Failure’s midnight sea? 
Or dawnward? Ay, to God? 
— Sydney Bulletin. 


JShis Month's 
Official Guide 
of Jt. Louis 


Contains a double-page 
illustration showing the 


World’s Fair Site 
and Dain Buildings. 


; ; Contains an up-to-date Street, 
This Guide Avenue and Boulevard Direc- 
tory illustrated with photo-engraved City Maps, 


H Time Tables of all Railways cen- 
Railway tering in St. Louis. , 


Jt's the Best 


City Guide Published. 
1007" 25 S10 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ADV. CO. 


Suite 16, 17, 18, No. 110 N. 4th St. 


Helpful to Nervous People. 


Malt-Nutrine is especially adapted to sufferers 
from nervousness, It soothes the nerves and in- 
duces restful slumber. Nursing mothers and 
persons} recovering from fever will gain greatly 
in strength and vigor by taking Malt-Nutrine — 
the Food Drink, It is the one malt tonic that is 
the strictly pure extract of malt. Malt-Nutrine 
is prepared by the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Assn., which fact guarantees the purity, excel- 
lence and merit claimed for it, i 
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i" 1902 Will Open 
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==F“air Grounds. 


The Racing Season of with Six High-Class Races, 
Saturday, May 3d, Including the rf 
00.00, in which are entered the best horses in training in the West. : 

Races will start promptly at 2:30 p. m.—Rain or Shine. 


St. Louis Inaugural, Value $3,5 


ADMISSION. INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $1.00. 


JOHN HACHMEISTER, Secretary. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ASSOCIATION. 


C. A. TILLES, President. 
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THE CIRCUS. 





Next Sunday Ringling Brothers, after a 
long and impressive absence from St. 
Louis, will spread the white city of canvas, 
at Grand and Lindell avenues, that is 
to house without hindering the perennial 
glories of a sure enough circus. We have 
tried the circus in the modern environments 
of the coliseum and lost half of its glamour 
inthe hard realities of asolid roof anda 
floored promenade. But this time there is to 
be a welcome return to the old glories of 
sawdust, flapping tents and hoop-ground 
sod. It will not hurt the little ones to miss 
Sunday School one afternoon for a romp 
among the weird and gaudy trappings of the 
coming show. On Monday forenoon the 
street parade may keep many a small boy 
from his class room and many anold boy 
from his work, but both will be the better 
for the blaring bands and the glittering 
pageantry of the old-new holiday that will 
always stir the heart and tweak the fancy of 
healthy people with red blood in their veins. 

Ringling Brothers have done all that has 
been or could be done to civilize the circus 
without robbing it of its traditional and 
essential characteristics. They have de- 
veloped and maintained an exhibition that 
would tax the ingenuity andthe fancy of 
the most mendacious booster, and, withal, 
have achieved a degree of courtesy and 
discipline in their army of employes that 
makes them and their circus always wel- 
come. 

Fe Ft 
RAISE FOR THE POLITE CON- 
DUCTOR. 

“Sit a little closer, please.” 

It is the polite street car conductor who 
thus adjures his passengers. 

“Sit a little closer, please!” 

Again they crowded together, while ten 
more people got aboard. 

“Sit alittle closer, please!” 

The passengers squeeze into yet smaller 
Space. 

From the press of people a hand is seea 
urgently signaling the conductor. 

He approaches the hand and traces it to 
its owner. 

“What is it, sir?” he courteously inquires, 

“ll give you a hundred dollars a day to 
superintend my sardine cannery,” gasps the 
man at the end of the arm attached tothe 
hand.— Baltimoie American. 

et 

While there are several well-known 
humorous recipes for mixing a good glass of 
punch, no apology is needed for adding the 
foilowing Hibernianism to the number: 
“Mix the matarials in aqual portions,—half 
whisky and the other half whisky and 
water.— London Spectator. 

ze FF 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


Handlan’s Park, 


uaear’. MAY 5 
Ringling Bros. 


CIRCUS 


WORLD’S GREATEST SHOWS. 


Presenting 

More New and Exclusive Features, 

More High-Class and World-Renowned 
Specialists, 

More Sensational and Fascinating Acts 
than any 

Circus Enterprise in the World. 

FACTS and FIGURES: 


$3,700,000 Inves‘ed. 
$7,400 Daily Expenses. 
1,000 People Employed. 
300 Star Performers. 
200 Unique Acts. 
100 Exclusive Features. 
50 Musicians. 
100 Dens Rare Wild Beasts. 
67 Railroad Cars. 
12 Acres of Canvas. 
20 Separate Tents. 
3 Rings, 2 Stages, and 
\4-Mile Race Track. 
es: ae 
3 Great Menageries, containing specimens 


of 
Rare Wild Creatures of the Earth and 
Waters of the Earth, including a Giraffe, 
The Only One Known to Exist inthe World. 
30 Elephants, 
20 Camels, 
508 Horses, 
40 Shetland Ponies and 
100 Curious, Extravagant and Impressive 
Exhibits. 
European, Oriental and American Athletic 
Fields 
Have Been Picked for the Arenic Per- 
formances of 


THE RINGLING CIRCUS! 


A GRAND STREET PAGEANT in 30 sections 
twice as long, rich rare and variedly fascinating 
as any parade ever organized, will start from 


the Show Lots, 
CORNER OF 


LACLEDE AND GRAND AVE., 
MONDAY,MAY Sru AT 10 A.M. 


Two performances Daily. Afternoon at 
Night at 8, Doors open one hour earlier. 


ONE SO-CENT TICKET 
ADMITS TO EVERYTHING, 

Children under 12 years, HALF PRICE. 
Special Numbered Reserved Chairs on 
Graud Stand, including admission...... $1.00 
BR OR. conch. covenaiace connie irckics's= Chideixan Riawaned $1.50 
_Reserved Number Seats, boxes and admis- 
sions during the entire engagement, at BOLL- 
MAN BROs.’ Music Store, llth and Olive, at 
exactly the same price charged on show 
grounds, 


th 





A Grand Piano underneath the bough, 

A Gramophone, a Chinese Gong and thou 
Trying to sing an Anthem off the key— 

Oh, Paradise were Wilderness enow! — 
Wallace Irwin, in “Omar Khayyam, Jr.” 


ODEON--Friday, May 2d. 


Popular Benefit Concert to the St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society. 


St. Louis Apollo Club, 


Morning Choral Club, 


Choral-Symphony Chorus, 
Girandest Chorus Ever Assembled in St. Louis. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF SIXTY. 


Secure tickets at once at Bollman Bros.’ 


Total of 400 Voices. 
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GERMANIA THEATER, 14th and Locust Streets. 


MR. GUY LINDSLEY 


AND HIS 
PUPILS 


In the Beautiful Four-Act Drama, by Arthur W. Pinero, 


46 , ” : P , 
LADY BOUNTIFUL. "’ Prodccetoy seca aretgnt 


with the publishers. 


SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 10th. wicse'sinctetectnet asa’ S pe enan Bros. 





The Home 
of Folly 


Two Frolics 


THE STANDARD ™i 


THIS WEEK. 


RENTZ-SANTLEY. 


NEXT WEEK. 


IMPERIAL BURLESQERS. 
OLYMPIC .2CENTURY 





THIS WEEK, 


Mrs. 
Patrick 
Campbell 


IN 


REPERTOIRE 


Thursday aud Friday 
Kves., THE NOTORIUS 
MRS. EBBSMITH, Sat. 
Mat..BEYOND HUMAN 
POWER, Sat. night, 
THE SECOND MRS. 
TANQUERAY. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 


| NEXT SUNDAY, 
| 


| Floro- 


dora. 


You remember the 
hit it made. Well it 
"]] hit ’em again. 


Seats Thursday. 





THIS WEEK, 


“THE 
EXPLORERS” 


The Jolliest jingle that ever 
jingled, Everything new, 


bright and catchy. 








Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

G14 OLive Srreear, 
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THE WORLD'S FAIREST PARK. 





-obert Louis Stevenson’s ward, Austin 
ong, has come to the front of his profes- 

n, that of a landscape architect, by laying 
out, successfully, one of the greatest public 
gardens in the world—Cromwell park in 
Auckland, New Zealand. It is a beautiful 
piece of work that he has done, and is so 
recognized in his profession all through the 
world, and yet he was but 20 years of age 
when he accepted the commission, and now, 
coming home with his work finished, he is 
barely 21. Young Strong inherits his 
artistic talent. His father was J. D. Strong, 
one of the foremost artists of the older 
school in San Francisco, and his mother, 
Isobel Strong, both writes and illustrates 
for the leading magazines. Born in San 
Francisco, his childhood was passed at 
Vailima, the home of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and there he spent his school holidays. 
He will be remembered as one of Steven- 
son’s correspondents in his “Letters to 
Young People.” 

Educated first -at a private school in 
Monterey, Austin Strong was later sent to 
Wellington college in New Zealand. Upon 
his graduation he chose the occupation of 
landscape architect. Just at that time an 
opening came with Samuel Parsons, one of 
the foremost landscape artists of this coun- 
try. Hecame half way around the world 
to New York and worked under Parsons for 
three years. 

The Parsons’ method of making a land- 
scape architect involves practical work, and 
the first thing that he did with his pupil was 
to send him out with a gang of laborers and 
make him dig with them. He kept the 
hours of laborers and shared in their work 
as one of them. To this work he may be 
said to have brought previous experience; 
in his boy days at Vailima,as he often played 
the overseer to the gangs of native workmen 
on the plantations. He was sent to Phil- 
adelphia to a large nursery,where he worked 
for months on day’s wages as a gardener to 
learn the habits of flowers and plants. At 
intervals he went back to the office and 
worked at designing. Then he was sent 
on a plant-purchasing expedition that took 
him to England, France and Belgium. And 
finally, at the end of three years, he was 
considered by Mr. Parsons worthy to practice 
his profession. 

At about that time the city of Auckland 


oie 
FACTS. 


WE INTEND—that every one 
who has a suit made by us shall 
find pleasure and satisfaction in 
wearing it. 

WE BELIEVE—that our gar- 
ments are more than casual 
values. It is the very best that 
can be had for amount expended. 

IF YOUR TAILOR—is not serv- 
ing you according to our stan- 
dard, we solicit an opportunity 
to do so. 


SUITS TO ORDER, 


$20 to $50. 
Mills & Averill 


TAILORING CO., 
BROADWAY AND PINE STREET. 















was given, by Dr. John Logan Campbell, the 
site for a public park, a tract of 400 acres, 
Surrounding the “One-Tree hill,” that over- 
looks the most beautiful harbor in the world. 
Auckland is on a neck of land between two 
great harbors. Inthe narrow part of the 
neck, where there isa view away to both 
harbors and to the sea beyond, stands One- 
Tree hill. On each side isa tract of 300 
acres, owned and given by Dr. Campbell, 
and on the other an educational reserve of 
100 acres, added to the site by the govern- 
ment of New Zealand. This means that all 
the lands inclosing the height are part of 
the park—in reality the tract is the hill and 
its slopes. 

It is the historic spot of the whole island. 
This One-Tree hill was the fortress of the 
Maoris, the scene of theit battles and even 
of their cannibal feasts. And all about the 
slopes lie the remains of old Maori fortifica- 
tions. 

Strong took up this site with a view to 
keeping the beauty of the hills and its 
slopes. In his finished plant there are to be 
no trees on the slopes, only stretches of 
great, green lawns. But on the summit 
will stand two twin pines, to keep up the 
tradition of the name. Seen from the sea, 
the hill will rise a pure green, with the two 
trees topping its height. But at the base 
there will stand a forest of native trees, so 
planted that the hill will seem to rise out of 
their tops.. The flower beds—hideous use 
of a beautiful thing, which disfigure the 
conventional park—the formal shields, and 
stars and name-plates have no place in this 
plan. Itisto be all simple, all dignified, 
with few avenues and drives, but those few 
broad and good. The main driveway will 
ascend almost to the hill’s summit. 

With the close of the Australian summer 
Strong finished his plans and turned them 
over to the park trustees. They accepted, 
and accompanied the acceptance with a 
warm letter of thanks. He was offered at the 
time a commission by the city council to 
take over and improve all the public parks 
of Auckland, but he was needed in New 
York, and had to decline the commission. 
He turned the plans over to the trustees, 
having undertaken and completed one of 
the largest commissions ever entrusted to 
one of his profession, and that before he 
was of age. 

Fe Ft 
THE RACES. 





The racing season of 1902 will open at 
the Fair Grounds on Saturday, May 3. 
There will be six races each day, the first 
starting promptly at 2:30p.m. The St. 
Louis Inaugural, the opening event, valued 
at $3,500, is one in which a large interest 
is centered, as some of the best horses in 
the West are in training for the event. 

Racing has always been popular in St. 
Louis, and the indications are that the 
present season will be no exception to the 
rule. The ladies attend in force, not only 
for the pleasure incident to the sport, but it 
gives them an opportunity of displaying 
their prettiest clothes as well as of placing 
their sheckels on the prowess of their 
equine favorites. 

The St. Louis Fair Grounds Association 
has given some good events in the past, and 
has been noted for square dealing and for 
the sportsmanlike conduct of a sport that 
cannot be guarded too jealously. 

FF 

Sammy (admiringly surveying his lately arrived 
twin sisters)—Did you get them cheaper by 
taking the two, papa?—Smart Set. 


The Mirror 


The fad in birthday mementos is the astrological pillow. 











have them for each of the twelve months—cach contains the 


correct zodiacal sign, the appropriate gem, the ruling planet, the 


a step across to the “Ostermoor” corner. 
you that patent elastic felt mattress that physicians are telling 


people they ought.to sleep on? 


17 
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We 


correct flower to be worn 
and a rhyme all tinted 
in colors ready to em- 
broider. Onsale in the 
“House Beautiful” on the 


third floor at 65 cents for 


top and back, 
After selecting your pil- 


low covers it will be but 


Will you let us show 











SUCCESS IS NATURAL TO MAN. 


Activity is as natural to man as harmony 
to music. His whole anatomy was made 
for achievement. Every nerve and fiber in 
him, every brain cell, every function, every 
faculty, is fitted for high purposes and 
points to success as his natural goal. The 
Creator made man a success-machine, and 
failure is as abnormal to him as discord is to 
harmony. 

God never made a man for failure. We 
are success-organized,success-tuned achieve- 
ment-planned. 

The Creator never made a human being 
to live in poverty or wretchedness; there are 
all indications and proofs possible that man 
was made for happiness. There are ten 
thousand _reasons for this wrapped up in his 
constitution, in his physiology, in his envi- 
ronment. Prosperity, abundance and afflu- 
ence are parts of man’s inheritance. 

In this land of opportunity, it is a dis- 
grace for a healthy man to live in abject 
poverty. It is a libel upon his character, a 
disgrace tocivilization. Failure and poverty 
are diseases unknown to the man made in 
the image of the Creator.—Success. 

Fe 
WHERE THEY SHOULD BE BURIED. 





J. Pierpont Morgan, at Jupiter, Fla. 

J. D. Rockfeller, at Hardshell, La. 

Richard Mansfield, at Happy, Kan. 

Mark Twain, at Sincerity, N. C. 

John L. Sullivan, at Shutes Folly, S. C. 

Benjamin R. Tillman, at Forkville, Miss. 

F. P. Dunne, at Dooley, Ind. 

Nelson A. Miles, at Dont, Miss. 

John W. Gates, at Bowl, Tenn. 

M. S. Quay, at Bossburg, Wash. 

Lilian Russell, at Bridal Veil, Oregon. 

Hetty Green, at Charity, Mo. 

Russell Sage, at Keepville, Pa. 

Grover Cleveland, at Duck Pond, Mass.— 
Chicago Record-Heraid. 

Fe Ft 


Teacher (in mineralogy class): “Johnny, 
give me the name of the largest known 
diamond,” Johnny: “The ace.”—Tit-Bits. 





Excursions to California. 


Every Wednesday at 9:00 p. m. from St. 
Louis, the Burlington’s Personally Conduct- 
ed Tourist Sleeper Excursions leave for Cal- 
ifornia. Besides the attraction of a special 
conductor, the crowning feature is the route 
—through Scenic Colorado and Salt Lake 
City. Our system of California Excursions, 
under the care of courteous and responsible 
conductors, is a prominent feature of the 
Burlington’s service. 

Free illustrated folders—“To California Through 
Scenic Colorado,” and ‘‘Weekly 
California Excursions.” 

TICKET OFFICE, S. W. COR. BROADWAY 
AND OLIVE STREET. 





THE SALES-LADY’S WEDDING. 





She was a stylish sales-ladee, 
A night-watch-gentleman was he. 
He loved, and asked if she’d agree 
A clergy-gentleman to see. 
She murmured “Yes,” and grew quite red, 
But quickly fixed the day to wed. 
The wedding was a swell affair— 
No common “men” or “women” there. 
To be “en régle” was her aim. 
So only “gents” and “ladies” came. 
The cashier-lady of the store, 
The gentleman who walks the floor, 
The elevator gentleman, 
The scrub-lady—and so it ran. 
Then when arrived the parting time, 
Cab-gentlemen with two sublime 
Real lady ho1ses, snowy white, 
Whirled bride and groom into the night: 
And e’en the trunks that with them went 
Were handled by a baggage-gent. 
—T. A. D., in Catholic Standard. 
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OLD PICTURE FINDS. 


At intervals, not only here in St. Louis, 
but throughout the United States, and not 
only inthe city papers but in the journals 
of the remoter villages, we read of the acci- 
dental discovery of artistic treasures, almost 
invariably paintings by old masters. While 
the details of these “finds” vary somewhat, 
most of them conform to one or another of 
certain familiar types of history—or myth. 
And in every case the supposed masterpiece 
is hazarded to be a work of startlingly high 
commercial value. 

The more usual form of story represents 
the work as having been in the possession of 
the owner’s family for a period varying from 
fifty years to two centuries, during which 
time it always has been regarded as of great 
value. Sometimes the tradition of the paint- 
er’s name has descended—but not always. 
Of course, it is well known that many of the 
old painters neglected to sign their pictures, 
so the lack of signature means little. In 
case the tradition of the painter’s name has 
been lost, there always arrives a time when 
somé ‘‘expert’’—often the family’s spiritual 
adviser—sees the picture and readily dis- 
covers the identity of the painter. The 
more banged and broken the canvas, the 
more scars it bears, the more dim and faded 
the coloring and the more dirt it carries, the 
greater the evidence of its age and high 
value—in the eyes of its owner. Often 
when attention is called to this familiar, but 
neglected work, the first idea that presents 
itself is the advisability of cleaning the pic- 
ture. Sometimes the owner does this him- 
self, in which event he is apt to have re- 
course to the use of sapolio in the accom- 
plishment of the task. He may, however, 
think best to confide the cleansing to the 
nearest dealer in paints, oils, chemicals, 
dye-stuffs, picture frames, engravings, 
chromos and patent medicine; or the afore- 
said spiritual adviser may be willing to as- 
sume the responsibility of the process—in 
which event, instead of sapolio alcohol is 
likely to be employed. 

Invariably the color is brighter after the 
cleaning, and the estimated value of the 
work is enhanced many fold. If the sub- 
ject is a religious one, and, in the coloring, 
blue and purple predominate, undoubtedly 
the picture is a Murillo. If it should have 
certain reds and blues which are found in 
the chromos after the works of Raphael, 
then it is the unquestioned production of 
that master. If of a rich golden yellow, it 
isa Titian; if of a greenish cast, itis a 
Ribera (Spagnoletto); and so on. To-day, 
in the multiplicity of photographs and colored 
representations of the world’s masterpieces, 

it is, of course, comparatively easy to judge 
of the “artistship” of a picture. 

Most usually the history or myth of a 
picture brings it to its owner in this country 
by way of Mexico or South America, where, 
of course, “naturally” the wealthy Spanish 
immigrants would bring over such treasures 
from forsaken homes abroad. The old 
masterwork, the known history of which 
extends no farther back than the time of its 
discovery in this country, generally hails 
from New Orleans, La, or Charleston, 
S.C. Occasionally, however, one comes 
from Virginia, Georgia or California—but 
these latter are rare. Very often tradition 
avers that the work in question was one of 
those stolen by the soldiers of the first 
Napoleon during the conquest of Italy or 
Spain, after which it has worked its way 
over to this country. 

The second conventional form of story 
makes the picture the direct importation from 


Europe by the owner, his father or grand 
father: In 18 —while traveling in Italy, this 
gentleman learned of a very famous private 
collection of pictures in a fine old palace just 
out of Naples or Florence—as the case’may 
have been. As this was not one of the show 
places extolled in the guide-book, it was, cf 
course, difficult to obtain permission to visit 
it and to obtain a view of its treasures; but 
the guide, whose brother had a high office 
in the Government, could, perhaps, obtain 
entree. This secured, the palace was visited. 
O£ course none of the masterpieces shown 
could be purchased; it would be an insult to 
the noble owner to broach such a question. 
However, after a while, when the visitor 
had expressed particular appreciation of a 
certain work, the cicerone guardedly made 
the suggestion that, after all, as the Marquis 
was, he understood, in dire need of ready 
money, he might be induced to part with 
something—though not, of course, that par- 
ticular “gem” of the collection. The visitor 
however, would have the “gem” or nothing. 
Then an introduction with the reduced noble- 
man followed. The latter first was insulted 
and then shed tears at the thought of the 
turpitude involved in selling one of the 
treasured heirlooms of his house. How- 
ever, at last he consented to let it go on con- 
dition that the picture could be sent out of 
Italy without the fact of its exportation 
reaching the notice of the Government 
authorities—as otherwise, in accordance 
with the law prohibiting the exportation of 
great artistic masterpieces, it would be con- 
fiscated and a penalty would be imposed upon 
him, the seller. The guide, of course, 
arranged for the safe exodus of the picture 
from Italian territory—And here it is! 

It is incredible how frequently this scheme 
has been repeated almost literally as de- 
scribed! Sometimes a recreant priest sells 
the masterpiece from an out-of-the-way con- 
vent, in accordance with the same general 
system. And nearly all these master-works 
find their way to America! 

In the case of an old picture found here 
and cleaned, if it comes out clear and seems 
to have, in composition and color, some re- 
semblance to a well-known work, it is hailed 
as a replica—unless it may possibly be the 
original and the picture which has the repu- 
tation may be the replica, And this, no 
matter how bad may be the drawing or 
techn‘que, or how unlike the handling of 
the artist of the known picture. 

Frequently the finders of such a picture, 
resorting to the art dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias, discover that certain once noted 
works of the artist to whom the picture is 
attributed have been lost tothe knowledge 
of the art world. In this event, it is sur- 
prising how readily and completely he is 
able to identify his own particular “find” as 
one of the famous “lost productions.” 

Rarely does the question of documentary 
evidence of autheaticity, or critical evidence 
of artistic quality, or the consideration of 
the physical condition of the work (the de- 
gree of perfection of its preservation) occur 
to the owner of the “find.” Yet these mat- 
ters have everything to do with its value. 

A picture which the ablest expert may feel 
sure is the work of acertain great master 
never will bring anything like the amount 
for which the less excellent,but well authen- 
ticated picture, by the same hand, will sell. 
And a picture from which the beauty has 
vanished by reason of rough usage or im- 
proper cleaning—no matter how absolutely 
authentic—never will be bought at all by 
the really discriminating collector, at any 
price. And while a few persons will buy an 
anonymous work which is beautiful because 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS _ 


THREE APPRECIATIONS: 


MIMES, WITH A PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE. Translated 
from the French of Marcel Schwob. By A. Lenalie. 


PRICE, $150 Net. The wrapper design in violet and gold, by Mr. Earl Stetson Crawford, 
is one of the most beautiful bits of cover work put forth this season, 


FROM THE HILLS OF DREAM: Threnodies, Songs, and Other 








Poems. By Fiona Macleod. 


revision, 


Works (1885). Prick, $1.50, NET. 


Robert Louis Stevenson went into ecsta- 
sies over Marcel Schwob’s ‘‘Mimes,’’ and as 
for that, Mr. William EK. Henley, who found 
a strange delight in the work, was an advo- 
cate for the Englishing of the original 
French. When the Greek terra cottas, 
known as Tanagra, were first seen, then 
there came to us some more certain idea of 
antique art, forin the little figurines there 
was no standoffishness, but that familiarity 
which seemed to arise from actual acquaint- 
anceship. Marcel Schwob is saturated with 
the Greek spirit. It‘may bein Athens that 
the scenes, the incidents, the characters 
have an existence, There are beautiful 
girls, cocks, slaves, flute players, wine 
drinkers, and a wonderful description of the 
sailor, who passed beyond the Hercules 
pillars. Marcel Schwob, bent on recap- 
turing Greek life, forgets the world of 
to-day, and revels in the classic age. Lau- 
dation of the publisher, Mr. Mosher, has to 
be often repeated, for the books which issue 
from his press are past perfect.—7he New 
York Times Saturday Review, December 14, 
1g0l, 


PRICE $1.00 Net. This reissue of ‘‘From the Hills of Dream” is an authorized one, and 
contains many additional lyrics, besides having the advantage of the author’s careful 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dante Gabriel Rosetti. 


A Reprint of the Original Text taken from The Germ (1850), and Including all Variants 
from the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine (1856) : 





Poems (1870), and the Collected 


“Deirdre Wed, and other Poems” is alsoa 
failure, as an attempt to prolong interest in 
the somewhat hackneyed story of Deirdre, 
But that and all Celtic legends become im- 
mortal through the magic hands of Fiona 
Macleod, who is as much the queen of the 
Gaelic branch of the legend as is Mr. Yeats 
king of the Erse. If poetry is a vision of the 
imagination, this little volume of a hundred 
pages, entitled ‘‘From the Hills of Dream,” 
is worth all others which we have been de- 
scribing; and how easy it must be to write 
dreamy verse if one’s cradle has been 
rocked by such a wondrous lullaby as this 
(Invocation of Peace.) The Nation (N. Y.) 
Dec. §. 1901. 

Mr. Thomas B. Mosher is at his best in 
the production of this book, He has fol- 
lowed the graver old style, and the initial 
letters, in a fine red ink, are most impres- 
sive, There is on the pages with wide mar- 
gins, the antique style of ruling. To sum it 
all up, ‘‘The Blessed Damozel” is a great 
little book, and to be treasured by the col- 
lector.—T7he New York Times Saturday 
Review, December 14, 1go01. 





free, on request. 


_Mr. Mosher’s New List of Books, an exquisite little 5zbe/o¢ in itself, giving a full de- 
scription of the above works, and all others he has for sale, will be mailed to any address, 





world, 


Ail books sent postpaid on receipt of net price, and delivery guaranteed to any part of the 








THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine. 
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found at - - 





THE BOHEMIAN 


“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 
THE BOHEMIAN is peices every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 
them may be mentioned:— 
Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 
Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 
Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 
Joe Cone, 
Margaret Lee, 
John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 
Marvin Dana, 
Sophie Earl, 
Katherine J. Smith, 
Mait.iand Leroy Osborne. 
THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your newsdealer forit. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, or sEND 


10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year, 


The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 














NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

The Lady Paramount, Henry Harland, $1.20; 
The Opponents, Harrison Robertson, $1.20; Dor- 
othy South, George Cary Eggleston, $1.20; None 
But the Brave, Hamblin Sears, $1.20; The Battle 
Ground, Ellen Glasgow, $1.20; The Leopard’s 
Spots, Thomas Dixon, Jr., $1.20; The Strollers, 
Frederick S. Isham, $1.20; The House With 
Green Shutters, George Douglas, $1.20. Alsoa 
full line of standard and miscellaneous books, 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, 


Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS. 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions." 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Boot 
ea TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
@enmeral Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
OALLAS, TEXAS. 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. 








OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. Jv. CRAWFORD, 
TENTS AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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pleases them, they will not pay excessive 
ices for such works, as they know that, at 
blic sale, they never can bring high 
ices. 

The “finds’ of valuable art works are not 
ynfined to productions of the old masters. 
ften pictures by Corot, Daubigny, Dupre, 
iaz and others of the Barbizon school turn 
pin the most unexpected places and some- 
mes are purchased at a very small propor- 

tion of their value by persons who embrace 
exceptional opportunities. 

At least a dozen collectors of my knowl- 
edge have been attracted by very dirty can- 
vases piled helter-skelter, without frames, 
jin one or another window of one or another 
old curiosity shop in the rue Bonaparte or 
the boulevard Clichy, in Paris, Orit may 
have been in a similar shop in the rue Notre- 
Dame-de-Lorette. Upon entering, the visitor 
has been shown the collection of pictures, 
covered with dust and grime, which he has 
been told were purchased from the estate 
of a very wealthy amateur, en b/oc, with other 
works. The best pictures, of course, have 
been sold, and these “remainders” are held 
for little or nothing—though some of the 
artists have been attracted by them. 

Almost invariably, the visitor has wiped 
away some of the dust, and if he has wet his 


finger and has passed it over the place where _ 


the signature ought to be, he has discovered 
a highly prized name. When he has been 
possessed of the proper combination of inno- 
cence and duplicity, he has held the canvas 
with his thumb over the slightly revealed 
signature, and without handing it back to 
the dealer to be wrapped up, he has paid for 
it the paltry thousand or fifteen hundred 
francs demanded, and has triumphantly car- 
ried it away with him. The next day an- 
other man does the same thing, and the next 
day another—and so they go on all the days 
in the year—and then all these men without 
conscience bring their ill-gotten gains to 
America, to brag about their critical acumen 
and the ignorance of the poor Parisian 
dealer. And, truly, it should be a matter of 
national regret to us all that wealthy Ameri- 
cans should so treat these worthy Parisian 
tradesmen who are doing the best they can, 
but who have slight means of acquiring that 
artistic cultivation so common among Ameri- 
can gentleman of wealth. 

The fact that a picture has once belonged 
to a noted collection is sufficient proof of its 
anthenticity to some minds. 

Thirty years ago the Aspinwall Collection 
of old masters was one of the noted: col- 
lections of New York City. Noone ques- 
tioned it. It was a great privilege to see it. 
Yet, a dozen years ago, or thereabouts, 
when this collection was dispersed by public 
auction, the pictures were sold for a pitiful 
sum in comparison with their cost, and even 
tar less in proportion to their popularly sup- 
posed value. The fact was that there was 
not, in the whole collection, a picture the 
authenticity of which could be absolutely es- 
tablished. 

During the past twenty-five or thirty years, 
the writer has looked at hundreds of sup- 
posed masterpieces, but of them all less than 
half a dozen have shown evidences of 
authenticity or even a fair degree of really 
artistic value. 

In St. Louis, a picture inthe style of 
Horace Vernet recently emerged to view 
in the cleaning of what appeared to be a 
very ordinary work. This picture had hung 
for years ina restaurant inthis city and 
showed little evidence of having any artistic 
quality. Inthe process of its cleaning, it 
was discovered that the picture, which had 
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been faintly visible for many years, was very 
different from another picture underneath 
it. It transpired that the original work had 
been very heavily varnished and then painted 
over, in colors different from those of the 
original, evidently with the intention of dis- 
guising it. Such treatment often has been 
given to pictures which have been stolen 
from prominent collections. The revealed 
picture, while not in the best state of pre- 
servation, and while it cannot with positive- 
ness be ascribed to the brush of Vernet, 
nevertheless recalls his style and gives evi- 
dence of having been painted by a person 
who was a master in his art. The decision 
of touch visible in the technique would seem 
to indicate that it is an original work (or 
perhaps a replica). The work of a copyist 
almost always shows marks of hesitation, of 
uncertainty—very much as does the imita- 
tion of a person’s signature. A copy is 
weakest where the original is strongest—in 
the suggestion of freedom—of spontaneity. 
The lack of signature means nothing. The 
lack of a connected history of the picture, 


from the time it was painted, more seriously 
affects its commercial value—though 
neither of these considerations has to do, of 
course, with its artistic value. 

While the prospective picture buyer 
should look first for what pleases him, the 
inexperienced buyer even then does well 
when he seeks expert advice as to whether 
the proposed purchase will be creditable to 
him as a person of supposed artistic dis- 
cernment, and as to whether the investment 
is likely to be a good one from a commercial 
standpoint. 

It is a very uncomfortable thing for an 
owner of a picture to come to realize that he 
is the possessor of a work which is dis- 
credited, and it is not pleasant for him to 
feelthat he has been deluded into paying 
for a work far more than it is worth. It is 
correspondingly satisfying to him to feel 
that, in the event of future financial stress or 
the necessity of the dispersal of his col- 
lection after his death, his investments in 
art works will surely yield a large increase 
beyond their cost. 


It is extremely hazardous for any person 
who has not some knowledge of art—of 
schools, masters and methods—both of past 
and present—to make any considerable in- 
vestment of money in pictures of which he 
cannot obtain documentary or expert evi- 
dence of absolute authenticity. 

Charles M. Kurtz, 
FF 

A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram 
except for stamping, which ranges in price 
from 10 cents per quire upwards. Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

se Ft 

“What was the first thing the children of 
Israel did after they came through the Red 
sea?” asked a Sunday school teacher. “I 
"spect they dried themselves,” answered a 
small boy.—Kansas City Star. 

et Ft 

When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the oppo- 
site direction. 
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20 
THE STOCK MARKET. 





The bear element is still lying low and 
watching Wall street proceedings with a 
vigilant eye. There is not much desire to 
sell for short account, owing to the aggres- 
siveness and resources of bull leaders. It is 
very risky, indeed, to sell stocks one does 
not own, when overloaded syndicates are 
trying to do their bestto manufacture bull 
sentiment and to establish a higher range of 
values. If stocks were not so much in 
the hands of syndicates, but distributed 
among the public, the bears would stand a 
better show. As itis, the bulls have the 
better of the argument at this writing. All 
they seem to be afraid of is a money scare 
or asudden fit of pessimism among Wall 
street farmers. There were all kinds of crop 
reports last week. According to current 
rumors, every clique has a “crop expert” 
running at large in Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska and sending in scientific diagnoses 
of the all-important winter wheat plant. 
Within the near future, there will also be a 
bunch of these connoisseurs in the various 
spring wheat, corn and cotton regions. Of 
course, crop news will bein strict accor- 
dance with the wishes and intentions of the 
respective syndicates. However, judging 
by fairly reliable, impartial opinions, it can- 
not be doubted any longer that the wheat 
crop in Kansas this season will be considera- 
bly below that of 1901, even admitting the 
probability that favorable weather from now 
on will lead to some improvement. Nebraska 
and Northern Missouri are likewise com- 
plaining of deterioration of the wheat fields, 
due to lack of moisture and high, dry winds. 
In view of allthis, the corn crop of 1902 will 
be of more than usualimportance. A serious 
shortage, following that of last year, would 
create consternation among tarmers as well 
as Wall street circles. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the public is pursuing an ex- 
ceedingly cautious attitude and that the 
cliques have more than their share of trouble, 
worry and work in trying to find purchasers 
for their holdings. 

Among railroad officials, there does not 
seem to be any particularly marked anxiety 
about crops. They continue to mind their 
business and refuse to borrow trouble. 
Steel-rail and equipment orders are still on 
a large scale, and earnings are all that could 
be desired, if exception is made of a few 
roads in the Southwest. This is certainly an 
encouraging sign; railroad-men are, of 
necessity, optimists, but it cannot be denied 
that they are acquainted with their territory 
and know what is going on. They know 
more about crops than Gates, Keene and 
men of this sort. Selling stocks short, at 
this time, in anticipation of another crop 
failure, may turn out a very costly experi- 
ment. It is much too early for a gamble of 
this kind. If Gates is bulling wheat and 
corn on the Chicago Board of Trade, he has 
his objects. His grain maneuvers may be 
based on good estimates of the condition of 
wheat fields, but they may also be part of 
stock-jobbing plans. Gates is cutting a 
wide swath in Wall street at present, and he 
is reported to be conscious of his precarious 
fame and importance,and to be rushing to and 
fro the stock exchange and brokers’ offices 
with his hat, as usual, tilted back on his 
scheme-hatching cranium. 

The Amalgamated Copper Company has 
been compelled to order another reduction 
in the quarterly dividend. The rate is now 
one-half of one per cent. A year ago it 


was 2 per cent, or at the rate of 8 per cent 
per annum. 


Wall street oracles assert that 





everything has been discounted and that the 
stock is a purchase at current prices. They 
may be right, but it is not readily perceived 
why a 2 per cent stock should be selling at 
more than 67. Such an uncertain, mani- 
pulated specialty as Amalgamated Copper, 
paying only 2 per cent per annum, would 
not be much ofa bargain at 50. Yet, no 
one can foretell what the clique has got up 
its sleeve. It is this uncertainty which re- 
strains bear activity and inculcates the 
wholesome idea of leaving Copper alone. So 
much money has been burned up in this stock, 
that it is indeed surprising that anybody 
should yet be willing to touch it on either the 
long or short side. 

International Power, 
American Cotton Oil, Virginia Chemical, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Erie, 
Reading, Wabash and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford were the most active 
stocks on the list in the past week. Inter- 
national Power, a 10 per cent stock, is now 
quoted at about 190; a year ago it could be 
bought at 85. American Cotton Oil and 
Virginia Chemical are influenced by rumors 
of an approaching consolidation. The rise 
in Canadian Pacific is ascribed to a wild bull 
mania in Canada. They seem to have it 
pretty bad up there. They are buying 
stocks, which, two years ago, could be 
bought by the ream for almost nothing. 
Perhaps the consolidation or community-of- 
interest microbe has run amuck and gotten 
a good hold of our Lady of the Snows. It 
is a dangerous disease and, as such, has to 
run its course. 

Bulls are still recommending purchases 
of Missouri Pacific, Texas & Pacific, Kansas 
& Texas, Frisco, Cotton Belt, Wabash, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western 
and Peoria & Eastern. The late splendid 
annual report of the Lake Shore, showing 
more than 14 per cent earned on the stock 
(paying 7 per cent,) and disclosing pur- 
chases of about $3,000,000 Lehigh Valley 
shares, has created fresh bull sentiment on 
all the Vanderbilt issues. Canada Southern, 
Big Four; New York Central, Lake Erie 
& Western, and Delaware & Hudson are 
being closely watched. Intimations are 
going the rounds that the Vanderbilts will 
largely increase their interest in anthracite 
coal stocks. Among the stocks above named 
Delaware & Hudson should be especialiy 
attractive. It pays 7 per cent, and should 
be worth at least 200, compared with others 
of its class. It is now quoted at175. Read- 
ing and Erie are almost certain to go higher 
in the near future. 

United States Steel issues are heavy. 
Every other day an attempt is being made 
to raise prices, but with little or no success. 
The big trust has mailed statements explain- 
ing the bond issue of $250,000,000, and 
dwelling on the necessity of a larger work- 
ing capital. However, there is no enthusi- 
asm, it seems, among stockholders. The 
impression prevails tbat the company has 
not acted in good faith. Besides, the di- 
rectors, by trying to explain, have assumed 
the defensive and weakened their position. 
They made a mistake thereby; they should 
have recollected the old French proverb: 
“Whoever excuses himself, accuses him- 
self.” 

The bank statement of last Saturday was 
favorable, as it revealed another increase in 
surplus. However, there is an inef€aceable 
impression that these bank statements can- 
not be relied upon, and that they are used to 
conceal the actual state of affairs. They are 
too much influenced by stock exchange pur- 
poses. Itis stated thatthe National City 
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Bank will increase its capital and surplus, 
bringing the total up to $25,000,000. This 
institution has become a very prominent 
figure in speculative affairs. The Standard 
Oil people control it almost exclusively and 
have repeatedly used its vast resources in 
stock-jobbing schemes in the last two years. 
With such mighty institutions in the hands 
of such mighty interests, the petty, miser- 
able, hand-to-mouth speculator has very 
little chance to come out ahead of the game. 
His days are laborious and full of anxiety. 
He should be pitied, rather than envied, if 
he makes a little profit once in a while. 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 





Local brokers are not in very good humor. 
They experienced a disappointment when 
it became known that Wiggins Ferry stock 
had become the bone of contention between 
two warring interests, and that they had 
been deprived of all chance of making fat 
commissions by open, standing bids of $500 
and $600 for the shares. Not long ago, the 
stock was salable at about $280 per share. 
There can be no doubt that powerful inter- 
ests are behind the Mercantile and Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Companies,and are anxious 
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CITY OF 8ST. LOUIS BONDS. 








Coup.|When Due.| Quoted 

Gas Co. ‘ 4 . D.| June 1, 1905|10234—103 

Park oo k oO. Aprill , 1905 109 —110 
a Sid) 3. 65| 4° b'lpeea 25" 1007 102% —1033% 
Renewal - D.|Jun 25, —103Y 
. A. O. — 10, 1908}104 —105% 

a 3K J. D.|D 1909) 10234 —103 

se ne yi }? oy 1, 1918)111 —112 

es “« 3% | F. A.|Aug.1, 1919)104 —10S 

“ 33 | M. S.|June 2, 1920/104 —106 

i ‘st’ "eid 4 |M.N./Nov. 2, 1911/107 —108 
1d) 4 |M.N./Nov. js 1912/1074%,—108% 

4 A. O./Oct. 1, 1913)1073¢—110 

“4 J. D.|June i = 109 —110 

** 3.65| M N.|May 1, 1915/104 —105 

es « 3%) BF. A.j/Aug. 1, 1918} 10234 —103 

Interest to seller. 
Total debt about................-....+ $ 18,856,27 
Assessment. .......0....ccccc--cece senses senses $352,521, 250 
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Alton Bridge 58..........----:00------ 
Carondelet Gas 68.............-.----- 
Century Building 1st 2 


Century Buildin 


Commercial tRiing | Milcéccnes 


Hydraulic Press 


Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg.... 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s............------- 
Merchants Bridge Ist mortg 6s 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s 
Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 6s.............. 
Missouri Edison Ist mortg 5s. 


St. Louis Agri. & 
St. Louis Brewin 


St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s..... 2 
St. lL. Troy and Kastern Ry. 6s/ 1919 
Union Dairy 1st 5s...........--.-..... 1901 

Onion Trust Building 1st 6z.... 
Union Trust Building 2d 6z..... 


1913 
1902 
1916 
1917 
1 





Brick 5s 5-10} 1 


Price. 





M. A. 1st Ss. 
Ass’n 68..... 





1913 
1908 





BANK STOCKS. 











American Exch.. 
Boatmen’s, 
Bremen Sav........ 
Continental........ 
Fourth National 
Franklin 
German Savings 
German- Amer.,... 
international 
Jefferson ............ 
Lafayette............ 
Mechanics’ Nat.. 
Vierch,.Laclede.. 
Vorthwestern..... 
iat. Bank Com.. 
South Side......... 
safe Dep. Sav. Bk 
Southern com..... 
State National... 
hird National...| 
“Quoted 100 for 









Par Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 





on Dec. 

100) Dec. 
100) Jan. 
1C0|Dec. ’01, 4 SA 
100| May ‘02, Sp.c.SA 
100)Dec. ‘O01, 4 SA 
100) Jan. 1902,6 SA 
100| Jan. 1902, 20 SA 
= Mar 1902. 1% ay 


100 
100 


‘01, 8 SA 
SA 


Jan. 1902, 4 SA 
Mar 1902, qy 
Mar 1901, i 


Mar 1902, 8 SA 
Jan. 1902, 8SA... 





Mar 1902, 13 ay 


100 


Jan. 02, 4p.c SA/185 


Dec. 1901 8 SA.../208 





par 


TRUST STOCKS. 














Par| Last Dividend 








val. Per Cent. Price. 

Am, Com, Tr, G0.) 100) ........ccccenescteecnee 184 —185 
i SSS ee 225 —227 

.| 100}Mar, '02, 2 > .|267 —269 

.-...| 100)Mar. 02. 2 1/445 —4H48 

St. Louis Union,} 100 Concelidated.” -|369 -370 
Title Trust 100|Mar ’02,1% qr...|127 —129 
Mercantile..........| 100) Apr. 02, 1, Mo,,/424 --425 
Missouri Trus _ eee Wuksoususasesixe 122 —123 
Ger. Trust Co..... ARS Ralase: 204 —205 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 

































































Coupons. Price. 
Cass Av. & F. G 
10-208 5Ss...... J.&J. |1912)1023¢—103 
Citizens’ 20s J. & J. |1907/109 —I111 
Jefferson Ave | See =e 
Mi isnpskieianin M. & N. 2/1905/105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5z........... F.& A. |1911/106 —107 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. |1913/115 —116 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J.& { 1913)115 —116 
Mo Ist Mtg Ss 5-10s,| M.&N. |1896/105 —1C6 
POD IIE Biccsecenccesnscanece = | 2 eee 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s.| J.& D. |1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&WN. {1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & EH. &t. L........ Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do Ist 6s... J. &J 1925/103 —107 
St. Louis lst 58 5-20s} M.& N. |1910|101 —101% 
do yy St.L. 5s. J.&J. |1933)1023 —103 
Wille Spt ME Ri ecnsnniosend-«ceennnndotaseays 85 — 87 
do Con. 5s..........-.. F.& A. |1921/105 = 10544 
do Cable & Wt..6s.; M. & N. {1914/117 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.&N. {1916 112% 112K 
PE RE SE | Se 
Southern Ist 6s,......| M.&N. |1904/104¢ —106 
do 2d 25s 6s...........|.........-...-....|1909}106 —108 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s. F.@& A. /|1916/107 —108 
U.. Ee. 0b Ge........... J.&D. |1918/120% —121 
United Ry’s .” pr. ’021¥..|...... 8&4 — B44 
Pp. c. 508 Spy Mies 88%— 8856 
St. Louis Transit...) ................|.. 3H—- 31 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American pai 100} Jan. 1902,4 pc |237 - 238 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Parl Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
Am.Car-Fdry Co} 100|)Jan. 1902 \....... 28 — 29 
= % «pid 100| Jan. 1902,13{ qr.| 91 — 92 
Bell Telephone...) 100/Oct. 1901 2 qr....)150 —I55 
Bonne Terre F. C| 100|May '96, 2........ 2— 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100)|Mar1902, M MO.|128 --135 
Consol. Coal....... 100| Jan. | ee 19 — 19% 
Doe Run Min, Co| 10|Mar 1902, § MO 128 —135 
GraniteBi- Metal. 250 —252 
HydraulicP.B.Co ° 93 — 98 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100] Feb.,’89. 1........ 48 — 52 
Kennard Com.....| 100) Aug. 1901 A.10..)110 —115 
Kennard Pfd...... 100; Aug.1901 SASS. -/116 —120 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|/Mar. 1902 2 p 89 -—- 90 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100)Dec. 1901 SA Pig 108 —109 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100|...... ........-.-.-+--- 40 — 41 
Mo. Edison com..{ 100) ..........--...-------- 15 — 16 
Nat. Stock Yards} 100|jan. 2 1 r.|L00 --101 
Schultz Beltin 100) Jan “a. ne.| 97 —100 
SimmonsHdwCo| 106/Mar., 1 A\'60 -68 
Simmons do -, 100 peat. ay eon 152. --)56 
Simmons do nq 100|Oc n2 — 56 
8t. qorepn I | L. Co.| 10 a. 1902 1% qy| lo% - 17% 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan., 00,2 p.c./46 —48 
St. L. Brew. Com 410 Jan., 99 4p.c.|41 —£2 
St. L. Cot. Comp) 100/Sept.,’94, 4..... 45 — 52% 
St. L. Exposit’n.| 100|/Dec., '95, —1 
St.L,. Transfer Co} 100|Feb 1902, 1 qr...| 722 — 75% 
Union Dairy....... 100/Nov., 01, 2 qr.../135 —145% 
Wiggin s Fer.Co.| 100/Apr. (2, 2 qr.../250 —‘6) 
"haus pete s?|Mar. 1901, 1%....|290 205 
** Coupler... SR Re 44 46 
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the order in German, he obeys with alacrity 
and evident pleasure. Try as they will the 
people who live near him have been unable 
to get him to understand a single word of 
English and now that he has grown older 
they have given up and decided that if they 
want to converse with the dog they will 
have to learn German.—Cincinnati Observer. 


FF 
THE USE OF LIBRARIES. 


It has been reported that Andrew Carnegie 

is so disgusted with the unseemly squabbles 
which have arisen over his library donations 
that he regrets ever having undertaken to 
die poor. So far as this city is concerned, 
he could hardly regret it more than do the 
sensible minimum of its inhabitants, who 
resent the attitude of mendicancy forced 
upon them no less than they do the rest of 
the miserable business. A public library is 
little more than a clearing house for novels, 
at best, and it is not even a question what 
good comes from the wholesale devouring 
of fiction. Mr. Carnegie did not have in 
mind the supplying of unlimited copies of 
the latest “boomer,” when this scheme 
was formulated. He was thinking of 
his own boyhood and early youth, 
youth, when books were so expensive that 
they were veritable luxuries for the wealthy, 
and when a poor youth, working long hours 
for meagre compensation, had no warmed 
and lighted reading room open to him in the 
evening. Times have changed greatly since 
then, and what with better educational 
facilities, cheap editions of standard books 
and the enormous growth of magazine litera- 
ture, there is no reason why anyone so 
disposed cannot collect a finer library in the 
point of contents, if not in appearance, than 
gladdened the eyes of the learned men of 
the middle years of the last century. By 
far the larger portions of the library 
patrons are not youths and maidens 
bent on improving their minds and adding 
to the sum total of either their own informa- 
tion or human knowledge in general. They 
want amusemeut, pure and simple—amuse- 
ment from the latest additions of current 
fiction. There is no more and no better 
reason for furnishing this at the public ex- 
pense than there is for supplying theater or 
picnic tickets, bicycles or automobiles. It is 
true that people might be worse employed 
than in reading novels, but it is not true that 
they gain more mentally in this way than 
from other relaxations. — San Francisco Town 
Talk. 


to get control of the Wiggins Ferry property. 
Late developments prove, beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt, that railroads are 
gradually recognizing the growing impor- 
tance of St. Louis as a terminus and dis- 
tributing point. 

The Colonial and Germania Trust Com- 
panies have dropped all consolidation plans 
and resolved to go it alone. Mr. Koehler, 
Jr., the new President of the Germania, is 
very outspoken in his disapproval of consol- 
idation, and declares that his company will 
devote itself to business hereafter. The 
Colonial, it is stated, will increase its capital 
and surplus to about $6,000,000. The 
shares of both companies have not varied 
much in quotations. 

Missouri Trust, after dropping to 107, has 
rallied again and is now quoted at 110. It 
is believed that the consolidation with the 
Title Guaranty will be perfected in the near 
future. 

St. Louis Transit is not doing much these 
days. The stock is selling at 3014, and 
transactions are small. United preferred is 
quoted at 8314, and the bonds are steady, at 
8854. 

National Bank of Commerce is strong and 
in demand at $345. It is expected to go 
higher. According to brokers’ gossip, 
there isa strong clique at work trying to 
boost these shares, the intention being to 
reach 400. Third National, Boatmen’s and 
American Exchange are also tipped for an 
advance of good proportions. 

Money is in fair demand. Exchange on 
New York is lower. Sterling is firm and. 
quoted at 4.8817 

et 


DOG LANGUAGE. 


It seems to be a peculiar characteristic of 
a dog that while he may appear to have a 
large amount of intelligence, as is due one 
of his sort, still he can learn to understand 
but one language. For example there are 
two trained dogs at the Zoo, that were recent- 
ly shipped over from Hamburg, that were 
taught all their tricks by a German and, of 
course, all the commands given them were 
in the German tongue. Now, they find it 
entirely out of the question trying to teach 
these dogs any English, but the minute any 
of the German keepers gives the old familiar 
commands the dogs wag their tails and show 
all evidence of pleasure at being able to 
perform the desired tricks. 

Out in the West End there is a large St. 
Bernard ,that while he has not the distinc- 
tion of being born abroad is still as much of 
a German as if he were. He was taken 
when a pup into a German family and 
everything that he has learned was in the 
German tongue. If he is told to leave the 
room or to sit down and the command is 
given in English he looks sadly out of his 
big eyes as much as to say that sort of talk 
is all lost on him, but let some of his own 
people, or even a stranger who can speak 
vanes tell him to do ) comathing and ow 


ee 

Mr. Malaprop: My dear, we must hav 
some suitable motto to carve over the en- 
trance of the new ballroom. 

Mrs. Malaprop: Why not have that dear 
old quotation, “On with the dance—let joy 
be unrefined.— Town Topics. 

FF 

Mr. Wm. Walsh, of the firm of Merrick, 

Walsh and Phelps, is now connected with 


Bolland’s, Seventh and Locust. 
J 
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Mississippi Valley Trust See: | 


FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $7,300,000. 


H, CLAY PIERCE. 

J. RAMSEY, JR. 
MOSES RUMSEY. 

J. C. VAN BLARCOM. 
JULIUS S. WALSH, | 
ROLLA WELLS. ¥ 


AUGUST GEHNER. 

GEO, H. GODDARD. 

S. EK. HOFFMAN, 

CHAS. H, HUTTIG. 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES. 


ELMER B. ADAMS. 
WILLIAMSON BACON. 
JAMES K, BROCK, 
CHARLES CLARK. 
HARRISON I. DRUMMOND, 
AUGUSTE B. EWING. WM. F. NOLKER. 
DAVID R, FRANCIS, WM. D. ORTHWHEIN. 
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PAID APPLAUSE IN THE THEATER. 





The days of the “Claque,” that famous 
Parisian institution of paid applause, at the 
Theater Francais are numbered. M. Jules 
Claretie, the director, and the committee, 
have been considering the possibility of its 
abolition and have come to a decision which 
the .theater-going public would gladly see 
emulated by every manager in Paris. What, 
for instance, is more irritating than to have 
the last notes of some beautiful song at the 
Opera absolutely cut off by the outburst of 
mechanical handclapping which comes from 
the “Claque?” 

But the “Claque” is a very old institution, 
dating, indeed, at least as far back as the time 
of Napoleon I., and though the State theaters 
are strong enough to get ridof it—the deci- 
sion arrived at by the Comedie Francaise was 
long sgo taken at the Opera Comique—the 
independent theater managers will have 
hard work to rid themselves of the Chef de 
Claque and his followers. 

The way in which the Claque first came 
into existence is said to be bound up with 
the story of the rivalries of two actresses, 
Mlle. Georges and Mlle. Duchesnois, at the 
Comedie Francaise, who paid bodies of men 
to go to the theater and applaud them. The 
spirit of rivalry ran so high that it commun- 
icated itself to the two ladies’ retainers, 
who eventually came to blows in the stalls. 
However, the idea of paid applause there- 
after presented itself to several minds as an 
excellent means of money, and very soon 
the Chef de Claque who engaged men to 
come and applaud, became an institution at 
each theater. 

The rank and file of the applauders re- 
ceive nothing except a free seat, and, in- 
deed, very often they even pay a small sum 
tothe Chef de Claque for it. They are little 
tradesmen, etc., whose only idea is to see the 
play for nothing or ata reduced price. But 
the Chef de Claque makes fine pickings. 
He contracts withthe manager to receive so 
many seats a night during the run of the 
place, and if the play is a successful one, he 
retails these seats for as muchas double 
their face value. He is also in a fine posi- 
tion for buying up actor’s seats (the free 
places given to each artist), and more than 
that he frequently draws a monthly stipend 
from an actor or actress in order that the 
attention of the public may be well drawn to 
his or her merit by a round of applause. A 
few years ago the Minister of Fine Arts de- 
cided that all the Chefs de Claque of the 
State theaters should be placed on a regular 
footing as State officials. Perhaps this was 
necessary for the reputation of the estab- 
lishment, since the Chefs de Claque as the- 
atrical speculators have often made, and do 
still, make large fortunes, and have even been 
known to lend needy managers substantial 
help when creditors were at the door anda 
good play seemed doomed for want of money 
to mount it properly. 

Ft 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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Here is Where You Get Genuine Bargains in 


HOSIERY. 


No Competition. 


We bought from William P. Little, one of the largest importers of fine 
hosiery in New York, all their spring and fall samples of 1902, and we bought 
them cheap, believe us! ! 


35c Children’s Imported Fine Cotton Polka Dot Hose.....................0.0.0.+-. 
25c Infants’ Imported Mercerized Lace Sox..........2.....2::.csccc:cceececeeeeeneeeeeeees 
25c Infants’ Imported 34-length Hose... Backs Be eae 

18c Ladies’ Silk Finish ‘Drop Stitch Fine Cotton... Pe Absnbcecgaceetet | 
15c Ladies’ Black Cotton, unbleached feet.....20..0000.0.0.0..0ccccccccececeseeceeeeeeem | 10c 
15c Children’s Fine Ribbed Cotton Double knees...0.0.0...0....2.00 cesses 


Choice 
of any 


35c Ladies’ Imported Fine Gauge Cottom........ css --.:0:-seeseeees... ceceaneeees 

35c Ladies’ Imported French Lisle Thread...............00.---:c00.0.::--cesssseseseeene Choice 
35c Ladies’ Imported Fine Gauge Fancy Cotton ..00..0o000. cesses | Of any 
50c Ladies’ Imported Opera Length Black Cotton.......2..0.......0. 22.2.2 

50c Ladies’ Imported Tan Lisle Thread, with white heel and toe............ | 19¢ 
SAU TI I I MI I nisin. cane cces sce ns nacesnescedsnencemsaams ) 

65c Ladies’ Imported Black Lace Lisle Thread...................0.......csccceee- \ 

50c Ladies’ Imported Fine Cotton Unbleached Feet.......................... ..... | Choice 
75c Ladies’ Fancy Lisle Thread Drop Stitch... sb ieee ss | of any 
50c Ladies’ Imported French Lisle Thread, plain OO 

50c Ladies’ Plain and Drop Stitch Fine Lisle Thread.............................. | 29¢ 
50c Children’s Imported Lace Lisle Thread........0.0.......2.0...eseseeseeeeeeeeeeeees 


Ladies’ Black Brilliant Lace Lisle Thread, ee sae eee white heel 
and toe, $1 50 goods—choice........ 2... .......--+. $1. 
Women’s Pure All-Silk French Feet, high spliced ‘best we toe, blue, pik, 


white, red, purple, lavender—regular $2.00—choice... --.98c 


Head and Shoulders Above Them All in Our Grand 


Lace Department. 


Jim’s the Lad!! 


Big sale of Black Silk Chantilly Demi-Flouncings. 
150 different patterns Black Silk Chantilly Lace Flouncing to show you, from 7 
to 15 inches wide, used for Hat trimming, from 


25c to $2.00 a yard. 


The scarcest thing in the market. 


15c, 19c and 25c Laces for 10c a yard. 

Black Silk Laces and Insertions, straight and serpentine, Point de Paris 
and Valenciennes, with insertions to match; used so much now for trim- 
ming wash dresses; your choice of big table (a BAT 5. scpran ..10¢ 

We can show a better line of Point Venice Bands and Insertions, medallion 
effects, than all the other houses put together; all styles, widths and qualities, 
white, butter and Arabian colors, from 


25c up to $5.00 a yard. 


See them. 


EMBROIDERY DEPARTMENT. 


A Chance in a Lifetime. 
500 Imported Shirt Waist Fronts, Point Venice burnt-out effects, both white 
and ecru, with enough plain material for whole waist; they are really 
worth from $3 50 to $5.00 each, choice of lot, 35 different styles (each)..$1.50 
Handsome line of Batiste Applique Bands, both white and ecru, from 1 to 6 


inches wide, from (a yard).. weet: xe ..10c upwards 
35c Cambric Skirt Tenens: actual width 12 inches, open work ‘designs, at 
(a yard)... Se ae a cas Saag lgcs capabcoehe : ci siteitin Sila omeaae 
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, CRAWFORD’S 


Our SUPERIOR GOODS, their MARVELOUS BEAUTY and VARIETY and their EXCEEDINGLY 
LOW PRICES Should Be a Profitable Object Lesson to ALL Competitors !! 


LINENS I In the Push !! 


Specials that will make lively selling. A manufacturer’s stock of Linens pur- 
chased at half its actual value. 


One lot of 150 dozen linen fringed Doylies, 16 inches square, cost to manu- 


facture, 74¢c each, while they last (each)... wisi SC 
One lot of 50 dozen all linen Tray Cloths, size “16x24 inches, “cost to ‘make 
Be Os I I I i tical aniniainctnteresnsnsnnitinseeensapinerecnnatoavnonien 10c 





One lot of 150 dozen Huck Towels, plain white or red borders, size 20x43 
inches, cost to manufacture 15c each, while they last (each)............222.-.....0.00. 10c 
One lot of 25 pieces all-linen 66-inch wide half bleached Table Damask, in 
nice floral paiindene extra heavy, cost to make 69c a yard, while it lasts 
(a yard).... = a 
Among this lot, 200 dozen Dinner Napkins, "1914x1914 “inches” ‘square, “dice 
pattern, especially adapted to hotel and restaurant use, manufacturer’s 
price 90c a dozen, while they last (a Gozem)...0.........2..2--c..cceseeeeseseeseeeeeeseeecececees 79c 
One lot of 100 dozen bleached aJl-linen dinner Napkins, extra heavy quality, 
floral, scroll and spot designs; the manufacturer’s — to- a is $1.50a 
dozen, our price while they last (a dozen)... Gl. 25 
A special in White Crochet Bed Spreads, extra ‘large size, i in 1 new Marseilles 
designs, made of heavy 3-ply yarns, hemmed and ready for use, cost to 
make $1 35 each, while they last (each).... $1.00 
Another lot of those heavy colored Marseilles “Spreads which are . becoming 
so popular with the ladies of St. Louis, in pink and light blue, beautiful 
floral patterns, fast — | the maker’s ‘price to- shaadi is sina 25, our price 


while they last (each).... Bikes vadeadtiges: sovesmbebirns 1 69 


Millinery Sion 


There is no denying the fact that we are doing the Millinery business of St. 
Louis. We are showing the best and most up-to date line of Ready-to-Wear and 
Trimmed Hats and at lower prices than any other house, consequently we are 
getting the business. 


Come in and look at our line of Ready-to-Wear Hats from 
69c to $10.50, 


and then be convinced that they are just 14 the price of other houses. 
We are showing a full line of Milan shapes, prices from 


$1.98 to $3.50 each, 


styles that are not shown elsewhere. 
We are putting on sale this week a new lot of Children’s Trimmed Hats, every 
new and up-to-date shape and pattern, copied from the imported models, 


prices from 
98c to $10.00 each. 


The largest and finest assortment of Baby Caps and Bonnets to be found is at 
this store; every one a model in itself; not any of the cheap sweat-shop caps, 
but from the best and largest manufacturers; prices from 


19c to $8.50 each. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Knit Underwear. 
Special Reductions for the Week. 


Ladies’ Jersey-Ribbed Silk-Finish Cotton Vests, low neck, no aenneny lace 
trimmed, silk ribbon in neck and arms—19c goods—choice.... ..1246c 

Ladies’ Fine Gauge Gauze Vests, high neck, long sleeves, coated battens, 
silk trimmed, sizes 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42—50c o— 
GHOIED: « sscecescseee ss Ptahvees ...25€ 

Ladies’ extra a large 5 size » Saas ‘Ribbed “Fine Sane: ‘Ven, ‘white praers ecru, 
sleeveless and wing ries also White yet wide voasedia lace trimmed, 
35c goods—Special.... aaa PEST RD RE ET cece 256 


fp. Crawford & Ci 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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DEATH BY LIGHTNING. 


He had come up, softly, in his stocking 
feet. His shoes were standing on the door- 
mat outside, where a sullen, stupid rain was 
beating its way intothe ground. Although the 
great, black house—unlit by a single lamp— 
was intersected by many corridors, he had 
reached this room easily enough, thanks to 
careful information gathered during the 
day. For this was the dwelling of the 
woman to whom the wonderful brilliants 
had been sent. 

He could discern, in spite of the darkness, 
the silvery contours of a bed. It stood near 
the window, which was not masked by 
blinds or shutters. But he stepped cautious- 
ly to the other side of the apartment. There 
he found the armoire, and discovered its 
key-hole. Ina very little while he had it 
unlocked. His bunch of keys was recon- 
veyed to his pocket. There were a great 
many keys of all kinds in the bunch. 

He seemed to know the armoire as the 
Prussian army knew France. The search 
was brief, noiseless and successful. He 
brought out a pretty little casket, which had 
an aspect of mysterious strength, and which 
he broke open without trouble. 

And then, he laughed, quietly, running 
the crystalized will-’o-the-wisps through his 
fingers, diamond by diamond, as a devotee 
might toy with her beads. He seated him- 
self on the broad window-sill, and examined 
his prize in the sparse light of a sulky 
moon. The air was very hot and heavy, 
and new armies of clouds were fiercely 
marching against each other in the distance. 
From the dimly-seen bed, in the shadows, 
came the soft, rhythmical breathing of a 
sound, dreamless sleeper. 

No doubt, they were peerless stones, 
worth a fortune, well worth this final felony. 
A theft, which, of all thefts, carried with it 
small danger to himself, small loss, despite 
the value of the gems, to the woman there, 
asleep. For she—(he had never seen her, 
but like every one, had heard of her often) 
a courtesan of marvellous beauty, of refined 
depravity, of imperial tastes, a Messalina, 
somewhat dwarfed only by the convention- 
ality of the age—she, whom many had loved, 
now loved, and were dying to love—had but 
to cooacommand, and her gallant of the 
day would come to her, Jovelike, ina shower 
of diamonds. To steal from her was equal 
to championing virtue* * * 

Just then, the thief heard her laugh in her 
sleep like a child that is dreaming of 
Christmas. 

He was still playing withthe gems. He 
knew how to dispose of them safely. He 
was no fool, no blunderer to lose the fruit of 
his labor. In the sparkle of these diamonds 
lay the promise of his future. 

It was fully three years since his father 
had sent him away in disgrace. He had 
been a boy, not ignoble, but foolishly reck- 
less. While he had money, he was very 
much of a gentleman. To remain very 
much of a gentleman, he became a forger, 
and then he was thrown out into the world. 

Three years . . . three long, slimy years. 

Three years of gradual sinking. He had 
lied, sneaked, stolen. And yet he had not 
sunk to the depths, since his life had been 
clean in a way. He had never seen the in- 
side of a prison. He had not roosted with 
jailbirds. His heart had been gentle, and 
he had never killed. And he had steadily 
sought an opportunity to escape. . . 

These gleaming things were his oppor- 
tunity. They would lead him back to 
society, since they made him rich. He 
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could live a gentleman again in that old 
home of his a thousand miles away. He 
knew that his father was dead. He knew 
that the few who were aware of his first 
transgression would forgive a youthful folly 
to a successful miner, returning from the 
West, and would prove exceedingly silent. 
He, the reprobate, the sinner, the thief, 
would lead a straight life—doubly straight 
through intimate knowledge of vice. He 
would really spend his days in the doing of 
good, would work, and strive to atone. But 
he wanted one thing more passionately than 
good name, or intercourse with fellowmen. 

He wanted to love, to spoil, to take care 
of forever, the sweetest of girls, that little 
sister of his, who was fully nineteen by this 
time; who had thought him a god in the old 
days, who was as pink and as pretty and 
as pureas... (the strength of the con- 
trast was irresistible) . . . as the womanon 
the bed there, was stainful and vile. 


The cloudy hosts met at last. As they 
clashed in battle, a great piercing light 
filled the room. 

And the thief saw the woman. 

She lay still, splendidly young and beau- 
tiful. Perhaps it was slumber that lent her 
face the air of a blessed damozel. Her 
brow was clear and innocent, and dark 
lashes emphasized the soft pink of her 
cheeks. She had the hair of a goddess, 
and the mouth of a child. 

At the bidding of thunder, the vision was 
shrouded in darkness. But the thief, who 
had seen, trembled and staggered to the 
wall. With a dull cry, he hurled the neck- 
lace to the floor. . . Curses and sobs, un- 
stifled, tore the silence of the night. . . 

The thief had drawn a knife from his 
pocket. It was a common pen-knife, but 
its blade was longish and sharp. Without 
a moment of hesitation, he walked to the 
bed once more steeped in shadow, and 
bending over, felt for the sleeper’s throat 
with his left. He grasped it firmly, and 
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for the tirst time, he dyed his right in the 
blood of a human being. 

Press and police confessed themselves 
baffied. It was not a murder for money, 
since gold and gems were found undimin- 
ished. It was not a murder for love, since 
no one need have loved her in vain. 

Of course, press and police never stumbled 
on murder for—honor! 


Honor?? ** * 
H. R. R. Hertzberg, in Harlequin. 
FF 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway and 
Locust street. 


I like to think of the human race, from 
whatever stock its members may have sprung, 
in whatever age they may be born, whatever 
creed they may confess, together in the 
presence of the One Reality, engaged, no! 
wholly in vain, in spelling out some fragmeni 
of its message. All share its being; to none 
are its oracles wholly dumb. —Ba/four. 


FF 


Old Gentleman: Are you sure you love my 
daughter, sir? Young Man: Well, if ! 
don’t, sir, she is the worst fooled girl in this 
town! 
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The Imitator. 


>a lk S to the author, whoever he may be, he deserves the thanks of 
> 3 i wrinkle in our National costume. It may do us good to see 
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The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
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ourselves as others see us.—Chicago Journal. 





The story is told with great skill, cleverness and wit. The 










author’s language is irreproachable English, . . . The man who 
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wrote this book . . . is fitted for nobler things. He is capable of 

















writing a great novel, not merely a bitingly clever one. And against 
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the background of manikins, dudes, swells and generally unimportant 








personages who roam or dance through its psges shines one clear star. 





And that is Jeanette. She is as lovely and spiritual as a half-open rose. 






Nothing mars her absolute womanliness, her ideality and her strength. 









She is the most beautifiul picture of a charming woman that literature 






has produced for many a year.—Chicago American. 












“The Imitator” is decadent and artificial in spirit. Although avow- 





edly a satire and an exposure of the evil and corrupt trend of New York 






society, with which, presumably, the anonymous author is familiar, the 






atmosphere of the book is unwholesome and repellant. . . . Con- 
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samen 


siderable cleverness of style tends to make the story of the experiment 






more or less interesting in a way, but it is read under increasing protest. 






There is in evidence a deliberate choice of material which, save by the 






decadent school, is not preferred and, save by decadent readers, is not 


relished.—St. Louis Republic. 
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“The Imitator” is not elaborate in its construction, nor is its delin- 






eation of the personages dealt with in the plot of an especially exhaustive 






kind, but its style, though somewhat mannered and, here and there, a 
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little perfumed, is good, compared with much that is written and com- 









mended. There is a tendency toward epigrammatical sparkle and 





poetical trope, not always well considered, yet now and then there is a 






flash of social wisdom or a perception of the beautiful in life that is very 
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pleasing.—Baltimore News. 
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